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THE PROVOST OF ETON. 
From a portrait by Mr. Walter Thomas, 147, New Bond Street, W. 
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Wanted a Telephone 
Policy 


IR ‘T. VANSITTART BOWATER has brought 
the cost of the London Telephone Service before 
the public in a very definite and concrcte form. 
In his account for the first quarter under the new 
charge, he finds that each cell costs nearly fivepence, 
independent of trunk calls. That is much too dear, but 
other correspondents of the Times have been quick to give 
still more striking figures. Mr. Doelberg on the very next 
day gave a summary of his account, which showed thet 
for eighty calls each cost him ninepence. It is a point 
to be noted that the high charges diminish the use of the 
telephone. It is ridiculous, but true, that these who are 
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Sparing and economical are charged more heavily per 

essege than those who use the telephone freely. Mr. J. A. 
Thais of Worcester Park, Surrey, says that fifty-three 
calls have cost him elevenpence ecch. The Rev. H. Pearson 
of Earl’s Court Road for thirty-eight calls is asked to pay 
one shilling and threepence per call. Mr. E. H. Warrens 
of the Stock Exchange finds out that one hurdred and six 
calls at his office work out at sixpence-farthing per call, 
but thirty-two calls at his home cost one shilling and five- 
pence per call. {[t is certainly an anomaly that one who 
hires a telephone has to pay more per call than one who 
goes into a Public Call Office, where a message can be sent 
for threepence. Were a similar state of things to exist 
in any business undertaking, either there would be a 
thorough reorganisation, or the telephone would be stopped 
altogether as costing more than it is worth. Evidently 
the Post Office at last have wakened up to a sense of what 
they are doing, because they say that they do not accept 
responsibility for the new rates inasmuch as they were 
fixed by the Select Committee of 1920. The only remedy 
they suggest is for the reappointment of the Select Com- 
mittee, when Parliament reassembles next year, for the 
revision of the new charges. 

One would have thought that Mr. Kellaway, the 
Postmaster General, was perfectly capable of thinking out 
a policy for himself. The choice to be made is, in principle, 
one that has come up very frequently. The choice lies 
between selling a large quantity of goods at a low price or 
a small quantity at a high one. In a word, it 1ests on the 
doctrine of small profits and quick returns. Experience 
has shown that in every department of business it is more 
remunerative to get a large number of customers than it 
is to make the charges so heavy as to reduce them. Railway 
companies find that in the familiar example of the full 
truckload. They will not give a low rate where consign- 
ments are small or irregular, but they will always consider 
the representations of those who can point to a regular 
large trafic. It works out in this way: A large number 
of charges have to be paid whether the truck is full or 
nearly empty. In the latter case there must generally be 
a loss instead of a profit ; whereas in the former the profit 
is practically assured and the outlay is not materially greater. 
The rolling stock costs as much whether the trucks are 
full or not. The additional power required for the haulage 
of a big train is slight in comparison with the revenue 
derived from it. It must be exactly the same in regard 
to the use of the telephone. There are many expenses 
of a permanent description, such as those incurred in 
erecting the posts and wires, and in connecting the new 
telephone with the old system. These charges have already 
been incurred. What there remains for the Post Office to 
do is to induce the largest possible number of people to 
become subscribers. The authorities cannot go on at all 
unless they popularise the system, and even were they to 
face a loss at the beginning, they must have such faith 
that which Rowland Hill had in the penny postege. All 
the pundits were of the opinion that the penny postage 
would be a cause of expense to the country. Experience 
showed that they were wrong. The Post Office, instezd of 
going bankrupt, was able to add annually a very useful 
sum to the total revenue of the country. 

It is not primarily the economics of the Post Office 
with which we are concerned. The main point is that 
the discouragement given to the use of the telephone 
reacts badly upon commerce. Every other country in 
the world except Great Britain seems to have realised 
these very elementary principles in economics. There 
could not exist, for instance, the disparity between prices, 
that is found in various localities to-day, if there were better 
means of communication and transport. We have already 
shown that in regard to fish, for example. When the 
railway companies imposed heavy rates for transport, the 
producer was obliged to pause. He has to think twice 


before using the telegraph or telephone when he realises 
that each costs more than it used to, and so trade, instead 
of being encouraged, is restricted and discouraged. A more 
enlightened policy in regard to the management of the 
telephone system could not fail to have a revivifying effect 
upon the languishing industries of the country. 
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what has occurred since. One correspondent, 

a Member of Parliament, informs us that he 
forwarded it along with facts he had gleaned in_ his 
constituency (one that abounds in small-holders, who, with 
any encouragement, would make every use of the parcel 
post) to Mr. Kellaway. The Postmaster-General must be 
receiving vast quantities of information to the same effect, 
because the high parcel rates have practically killed those 
industries which depend upon packages sent to private 
customers all over the country. A Worcestershire grower 
says he fully agrees with all that we said and gives a very 
considerable number of facts to show the great chasm 
between the price paid to the grower and that charged 
to the consumer. He says that “ when green food was 
short I thought cabbage tops would sell well, and yet in 
the market I only got twopence for forty-two pounds— 
just what it cost me for cartage—so by marketing it I lost 
money, and yet the consumer wanted more than he could 
get and had to pay heavily for what he could buy.” The 
growers in his neighbourhood get out of the difficulty by 
going to the local co-operative market, where there is no 
railway carriage to pay, no trouble about empties and only 
74 per cent. commission on the sale, with prices as a rule as 
good as in any other markets. He also refers to his 
beetroots, which were sold at the rate of elevenpence 
for fifty-six pounds, a price which scarcely pays for 
sending them to market. 


HE plea for a cheaper parcel post for food products 
in last week’s number is strengthened by 


N equally striking testimony to the force of our argument 
is to be found in the resolution which was brought 
forward and passed at a meeting of the City of London 
Corporation. Its object was “ to acquaint the public with 
the fact that the markets under their control have overflowing 
supplies, that wholesale prices have fallen almost to pre-war 
rates.” What follows was deleted at the suggestion of 
Mr. Weber Brown. The continuation was: “but the 
retail shopkeeper is still, by keeping up extravagant prices, 
checking consumption, injuring the purchaser, and dis- 
coureging the producers—the farmers, fishermen, and the 
market gardeners.” In support of that it was stated that 
cabbages were sold at a penny each at the markets, but 
retailed at one shilling and threepence to one shilling and 
sixpence and occasionally two shillings each. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whitaker accepted the resolution on behalf of the 
Central Markets Committee and said there was a dis- 
proportion between the wholesale and retail prices, which 
had grown less as a result of the Press propaganda. 


N connection with this it is worth noting that there has been 

a glut of fish on the market. The wholesale price of turbot 
came down as low as fivepence per pound. At reasonable 
shops the consumer was charged eightpence and ninepence 
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per pound, but in shops where goods are unmarked one 
shilling and twopence and more was asked. Kippers have 
been costing the retailer from about twopence farthing to 
threepence halfpenny per pound, so that the fishmonger 
has been buying at less than two a penny. Kippers are 
reckoned at the rate of seventy-six to eighty in a box. Larger 
kippers are costing wholesale six shillings to eight shillings 
per box. The prices charged by a reputable firm of fish- 
mongers were one shilling and sixpence per pound for 
turbot and from sixpence to elevenpence per pound, 
according to size, for kippers. Evidently there is great 
room for reform. 


[EAT is one of the chezpest articles of food at the 
present moment, but Mr. H. W. G. Millman, Super- 
intendent of the London Central Markets, shows that the 
consumer is not yet getting the advantege he deserves. 
He gives as example prime Canterbury lamb, which could 
be bought last Saturday by the carcese—say, thirty-four 
pounds—and delivered to the retailer at home at ninepence 
a pound. If this was cut by the most labour-saving method 
—in hindquarters crd forequarters—and retailed at a 
shilling and ninepence per pourd respectively, it permitted 
a margin of profit to the trader sufficient to cover amply 
every incidental expense between prime cost and retail 
selling price. He sends a copy of the Daily Report of 
the London Central Markets, which shows an increase in 
supplies, 1,590 tons having been supplied as against 
1,284 for the previous week and gg7 tons on the corre- 
sponding day last year. ‘This is largely mzede up by an 
increase in imported meat, the British supply being prac- 
tically identical with what it was a week 2go and nearly 
one hundred tons more than it wes for the corresponding 
date in 1920. 


SPOOKISH. 
I shall go back to the little house 
And slip up the stairs to see 
(Soft as a cat and still as a mouse) 
Who is about where I used to be; 
Waking or sleeping, laughing or crying in what is still 
home to me. 


Then I shall meet the companions who 
Were scattered or stole away 
(Fourfooted some and whimsical too, 
Scampering back from the ever and aye), 
Each to his nook in house or in garden shall come from 
the old heyday. 


There where the dark seemed a boundless dome 
Where, moving from floor to floor, 

Footsteps peopled the curtained home, 
Faces looked in through each unlatched door, 

I shall go back and a great enchantment shall all that 


seems lost restore. 
G. M. JeupwInr. 


N the description of Iwerne, which appeared in last week’s 
issue, attention was chiefly directed to the new Village 
Hall, the opening of which was described. Hed the 
article been more general, it would have been interestirg 
to dwell on a feature in the work of the farm which might 
be worth copying elsewhere. This is the plan, initiated 
by Mr. Ismay, of bringing on the farm, and especially to 
the dairy, sons of farmers who are preparing to farm for 
themselves. ‘They are paid the same wages given to the 
regular occupants of such positions, but they differ from 
the ordinary farm labourer in many respects. ‘They respond 
to the incentive to be keen. They do their work with the 
interest of those who look forward to running land or 
receiving high appointment on an estate, where the know- 
ledge they are acquiring will be invaluable. One saw 
them rushing round with the greatest energy, as if anxious 
to see how much work could be crowded into the time. 
In their leisure they exchange views about the points of 
dairying or husbandry that have recently come up, and 
occasionally one of them gives a paper upon an agricultural 
subject, which is followed by an informal discussion. 
Thus they are at once educating themselves and performing 
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their duty as hired labourers. The only objection to them 
in the latter respect is that they naturally do not stay very 
long. A good employer likes to see the same faces round 
him, but these men have either a career already fixed or are 
on the look-out for an opening and consequently change 
every year or two. ‘This, however, is a slight drawback to 


an excellent plan. 


LADY GWENDOLEN CECIL, whose biography of her 

father is the talk of the day, proves herself, by the 
way she has written it, a very remarkable woman, It is 
obvious that she adored her father, and yet no judge could 
sum up a case more impartially than she does his character. 
You do not find this in any single page or series of pages. 
She is working at the portrait all the time, and just as a 
layman is bewildered when watching the first strokes of a 
painter and only comes to appreciate the picture when the 
last shades are added, so the vision which Lady Gwendolen 
has had in her mind is gradually mede clear as she goes 
over, with complete detachment, the various periods of 
his existence. You get literally Shakespeare’s seven stages, 
or, at least, in these early volumes- the first of them. ‘The 
whining schoolboy, already impressing his cleverness on 
the seniors whom he dislikes, the young man brilliant and 
successful, the statesman gradually maturing. All these 
stages are painted in with an unerring hand. No impossible 
claim is put in, no weakness goes unrecorded. At the 
end there is the statesman with his strong intellect and 
great personality and also his frailties. It is, in its way, 
one of the most remarkable pieces of biography that has 
been received for a long time. 


SMITHFIELD SHOW will open next Monday, and, as 

usual, it will be the stage on which the merits of the 
year’s fat stock will be decided. As has happened even 
before, the verdict of knowledge was reversed at Birming- 
ham. Major Morrison’s Julian of Basildon won the 
championship beyond doubt or question at the Norfolk 
Show, but, at Birmingham, Lord Allendale of Bywell Hall, 
Northumberland, produced an Aberdeen Angus heifer, 
Ella of Bywell, that ousted Major Morrison’s winner. 
The verdict did not altogether please the critics ; but, then, 
it is a good two hundred miles from Bywell to Birmingham, 
and the heifer probably lost a little of her bloom and weight 
in the course of the journey. At any rate, it will be ex- 
tremely interesting to see what is said about her at Smithfield 
next week. It is satisfactory to know that the entries for 
the London Show are practically as good as they were 
before the war, showing that the fat-cattle industry has 
gone far towards recovering its old position. 


[N replying to the toast of “ The Trade and Commerce 

of the Empire” at a dinner of the Liverpool Ship- 
brokers’ Benevolent Society, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, President 
of the Board of Trade, made a short survey of the com- 
mercial outlook that will be all the more acceptable because 
it was couched in moderate though hopeful terms. He 
admitted that higher taxation had stopped the saving of 
capital by all but the wealthiest men. Still, there were 
signs that we had turned the corner. The first country 
to which he referred was the United States, where unemploy- 
ment has been on a tremendously large scale because of 
the lack of buyers of American goods, but his verdict was 
that the best judges considered that the tide was turning. 
Signs of improvement were also reported from Japan, 
which was the first to feel the slump; and from the 
Dominions and South America comes word that feeling is 
more hopeful. Most encouraging of all is the statement that 
there was a better feeling growing up in the country along 
with more inclination to work. The decrease in wages 
has been accepted by the wage-earners in a good spirit. 
We hope that most of them will realise the force of what 
Mr. Baldwin said about lost hours : “‘ If we continue to lose 
working days at the same rate as last year, it means death.” 


;-RNEST JAMES MYERS, who died on Saturday at 

~ the goodly age of seventy-seven, was the younger 
brother of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, who was a poet and critic, 
but more familiar to the public as a leader in psychical 
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research. Ernest was a type of man which, happily, is 
not uncommon in England and supplies the leaven to the 
multitude whose lives are spent mostly in business. He 
was by life and training a scholar and poet. He was. born 
in an atmosphere of intellectual culture, his father being 
perpetual curate of St. John’s, Keswick, and his early 
years were spent in the beautiful parsonage that goes with 
the living. His serious education began at Cheltenham 
College, where he took an Open Exhibition for Balliol. 
Of his many scholastic honours it is needless to speak, 
and that he was a poet is proved by his translation of the 
“Odes of Pindar,” published in 1874. Three years later 
he brought out a volume of original verse, marked by the 
refinement and learning which seemed to come to all the 
family. Although his life was studious and literary, he 
had all the Englishman’s love for outdoor exercises, such 
2s swimming, rowing, riding, welking, lawn tennis and golf. 


FIRE ! 
Eh! but the devil’s out and about 
To-night. 
See the fire brigade, 
Hear them shout. 
Look at the greasy wale 
Their wheels have made 
In the mud of the street, 
Hear the bell 
Baying Hell, 
Eh! but the hounds are fleet. 
The devil’s out and about 
To-night, 
Hear the rush of feet— 
Somewhere his flaming arms 
Are raising wild alarms 
In the heart of men and things, 
The smoke of his breath, 
Strangling them to death. 


ANNE F. Brown. 


T is impossible to exaggerate the power of the word, 
but M. Coueé’s new doctrine requires great faith for 
its acceptance. He is an apostle of the new consciousness, 
which is another name for applied psychology. That, 
at any rate, is the outward garb in which he appears ; but the 
description of him by a friendly pen makes us suspicious 
that he may be playing off something very like a jest on the 
people to whom he lectures. The short, grey-haired, 
kindly and good-humoured man, so he is described, might 
very easily find his subject a good one for the exercise 
of humour. At his latest lecture the first point he made 
was that guardians of children should always be even- 
tempered and speak in a gentle and firm tone. We do 
not like the word “ always,” as it suggests that the same 
treatment that would produce an excellent effect on a meck 
and tender-hearted girl would be equally successful when 
applied to a robust, mischief-loving schoolboy. M. Coué 
is producing the doctrine of moral suasion in a new form. 
All the same, it would be interesting to test by experiment 
his plan for eliminating childish faults. We are told 
that if you go quietly to the child when he is sleeping, 
and within three or four feet of his bed stand murmuring in 
a low monotonous voice the things you wish him to do, 
it will enable him to eliminate his faults. How delightful, 
if true ! 


OUR COLOURED PLATE. 


To others besides hunting men, our coloured reproduction of 
the fine picture by Captain Lionel Edwards will be of great interest. 
We can say with complete impartiality that the reproduction in itself 
is as satisfactory as anything of the kind can be. Further, it recalls a 
curious landmark in the history of the Badminton Hunt. The fox- 
hounds would not be so friendly to-day if, ever since a certain hunt in the 
eighteenth century, incessant care had not been bestowed on preventing 
the hounds from running riot at deer. As many readers will doubtless 
like to add the picture to their portfolio or frame it for the smoking-room, 
we have had prepared special copies which we are selling at practically 
cost price, namely, six shillings each. These special copies will have 
larger margins and are produced on art boards. The price includes 
postage and packing. Only two hundred and fifty copies are, or will 
be, available. 
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THE PROVOST OF ETON 


S the Provost of Eton is perhaps a rather mysterious 
personage in the eyes of the general public, a few words 
of explanation may not be out of place. They may be 
prefaced by a characteristic and entertaining quotation 
from Thomas Fuller’s “‘ Church History,’’ published 

in 1655: ‘‘ The Provostship of Eaton is accounted one of the 
genteelest and entirest preferments in England, the Provost 
thereof being provided for in all particulars, to the very points 
of his hose, (my desire is, one tag of them may not be diminished,), 
and, as a pleasant courtier told king Henry VIII ‘an hundred 
pounds a year more than enough.’’’ Unfortunately those 
advantages have not all survived ;_ but the post is still important, 
dignified, and attractive, and demands a worthy occupant. 
Under present conditions, the Provost (as always) is appointed 
by the Crown; he has no direct connection with the instruction 
or discipline of the boys; is Chairman of the Governing Body ; 
has control of the Chapel services, and has various other duties 
which naturally belong to the head of a great institution possessing 
estates in many parts of England. He lives in a spacious 
historical mansion embellished by a splendid collection of 
portraits, and represents the College on ceremonial occasion. 

The succession of Provosts is unbroken since the foundation 
in 1441. The most notable names before 1700 are William 
Waynflete (1442), Sir Henry Savile (1596), Sir Henry Wotton 
(1624), Francis Rous, Speaker of Barebone’s Parliament (1643), 
Bacon (after his fall) and Edmund Waller the poet were unsuc- 
cessful applicants for the post. Probably not more then two 
or three of Dr. James’s predecessors have been laymen, and none 
since 1658. For the last two centuries they have frequently 
been ex-Headmasters; Francis Hodgson, Byron’s friend and 
correspondent (1840-53) is a conspicuous exception. 

The present Provost, Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Hon. D.Litt. of Dublin and St. Andrews, Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique, Commander of the Order of Leopold, is a 
thorough Etonian. Born in 1862, son of the late Rev. Herbert 
James, Rector of Livermere, Suffolk, himself an Eton K.S. and 
Fellow of King’s, he came to Eton as a K.S. in 1877 and left in 
1882, after winning the Newcastle and the Prince Consort’s 


Prize for French. His linguistic bent had already begun to show 
itself. If he was not deeply interested in athletics he was a 
sturdy player at the Wall, and has always been physically 
vigorous without need of much exercise. As Scholar of King’s 
he obtained the highest distinctions in classics and theology, 
including the Craven Scholarship, the Carus Prize and the First 
Chancellor’s Medal. Elected to a Fellowship at King’s, he 
taught, wrote, and made researches for many years. He was 
Sandars Reader in Bibliography and Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum : ; while his popularity with undergraduates was proved 
by his election to the presidency of the Pitt Club. From 1905 
to 1918 he was Provost of King’s and took his turn as Vice- 
Chancellor with conspicuous success from 1913 to 1915. In 
1918 he was transferred by the Crown to Eton. 

Dr. James’s published works occupy a formidable amount 
of space in ‘‘ Who’s Who.” Besides being an excellent classical 
scholar, he has edited some epistles of the New Testament. 
He has a European reputation as an authority on apocryphal 
and medieval literature. As an antiquarian, especially with 
regard to stained glass, his position is very high. In knowledge 
of manuscripts he has few, if any, equals. As a form of recreation 
he has catalogued the manuscripts of all the Cambridge Colleges 
and of Eton College, besides numerous other collections, including 
that of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. But, though eminently a savant, 
he ‘‘ wears that weight of learning lightly like a flower.’’ He is 
interested in most human concerns, is a good French scholar, is 
well read in English and does not disdain even a detective story 
on occasion. In early days at Cambridge he wrote some capital 
burlesques, and many who have never heard of his learned books 
have been charmed by his ‘‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.”’ 
He is a genial host and an admirable guide to the Eton 
buildings, of which he is a jealous guardian. As a speaker, 
especially in commemoration of the fallen, he has already won a 
singular reputation; while his thoughtful lay sermons in the 
Chapel have a distinct character of their own. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that three Royal Com- 
missions have enlisted his services—on the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, on Public Records and on Historical Monuments. 





THE GIRAFFE AND THE CAMERA 
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N reading the interesting accounts of our well known 

African hunter, the late F. C. Selous, in his work 

“A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” the author 

was attracted by the chapter on giraffes, in which 

he gives us a vivid account of how the African giraffe 
may be ridden into on horseback. The passage reads as 
follows: ‘‘ The giraffes, twenty in number, came up wind, 
looking splendid, with their tails twisted up over their backs 
like corkscrews, and we at once galloped obliquely towards them 
and managed to make up a good deal of ground. They have 
a most peculiar gait—a sort of gallop, their hind legs being 
straddled out at each step and coming (one on each side) in 
front of the forelegs. If you only look at their bodies and 
necks from behind, they appear to be sailing or gliding along 
without making any movement at all. They get over the ground, 
however, at a great rate, and it requires a good horse to run one 
down. ... 

Another passage runs as follows: ‘‘ At a hard gallop, 
however, they [the giraffes] can spin along for miles, and so we 
found to-day. After a time the giraffes separated, and suffice 
it to say that, at the end of an hour or so, I found myself lying 
on my back with my right leg nearly broken, by coming violently 
in contact with the trunk of a tree. : 

This incident surely deserves illustrating by means of 
photographs from nature. ‘To attempt to portray the fleeing 
giraffe from horseback galloping full tilt across the African 
veldt would undoubtedly be excellent sport, but it is obvious 
that no satisfactory camera snapshots can be obtained by this 
means of locomotion, and the alternative naturally entered the 
author’s mind, namely, that of running down the giraffe by the 
more modern means, the motor car. The use of the all-round 
despised Ford car proved a great success. 

The accompanying series of giraffe exposures were conse- 
quently taken by the author in British East Africa from the seat 
of a Ford car, and the camera used was an Ensign Popular 
Reflex, fitted with one of the fastest British lenses, 
namely, the Ross Xpres F/4.5 with 6in. focus. The frantic 
pursuit of the giraffe in this manner can only occur in suitable 
localities where the plains are quite open and not too full of 
antheaps and burrows or wart hog holes. But even so this 


method presents sufficient risk to be fascinating to the sportsman 
in search of exciting sport. Moreover, the speed can at any time 
be observed on the speedometer. The author was therefore in a 
position to estimate the speed at which these interesting ruminants 
could travel. The large single bull giraffe figuring in one of the 
illustrations was taken at a distance of less than 1oyds. from the 
camera when the car just caught up with the animal, which 
was travelling full tilt for all the poor terrified creature was 
worth. 

The speed at which the giraffe can travel when driven to 
its utmost varies between twenty-eight and thirty-two miles 
per hour for distances of a couple of miles or so, and is about as 
much as the Ford car can perform at a truly breakneck speed 
for this kind of country. The speed of the giraffe varies, 
naturally, according to the age and condition of the animal. 
The main thing is to press the galloping animals to their utmost 
speed at first, and the heavy bulls soon get blown and can be 
ridden into. M. MaxweLt. 

These photographic action studies of giraffe are really 
splendid and bear striking witness to the nerve and dash of 
Mr. Maxwell and his driver, as well as to the excellence of 
the camera concerned. The vibration on a Ford travelling at 
twenty or thirty miles an hour over roadless and bumpy veldt 
is no mean test of exposure speed, to say nothing of the com- 
plicated movement in the limbs and tails of the animals. All 
one can say is that Mr. Maxwell has attained wonderful results. 
He tells us nothing of the dangers to axles and wheels of running 
full tilt into those sturdy little ant-heaps so common to the 
country where these pictures were taken able 
of bending or smashing far stronger axles than those of the 
Ford, and which are often concealed by grass until they are 
right under the radiator. 

The question which occurs to one when looking at the 
picture of the magnificent bull taken at a distance of only 
1oyds. is: Will the motor car be to the vast game herds of East 
Africa and elsewhere what the horse-mounted hunter was to 
the still vaster herds of South Africa? 

I have shot many giraffe during my elephant-hunting 
career, and these photographs make me regret it. I shot only 
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for food, it is true, and every morsel was consumed by the 
numerous native followers I had, but still I regret it now, for 
the sight of giraffe gives nothing but pleasure. They are the 
most extraordinarily interesting animals. Their gait when 
walking is not abnormal, but all their other movements are 
decidedly queer. So also their method of getting their heads 
to ground by spreading their front legs wider and wider apart 
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blend so well with the similar tints of the thorn barks, while 
the narrow zig-zag strips of white imitate so well the sun- 
touched younger thorn branches. The ease with which they 
browse the high-up tops must make all other animals but 
elephants and monkeys green with envy. 

As might be surmised, Nature has supplied giraffe with 
excellent eyesight, and this fact, coupled with the height of the 
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A BULL GIRAFFE AT CLOSE RANGE. 


until with their necks arched to almost breaking point their 
heads finally reach Mother Earth from their usual perch 16ft., 
17ft. or, in the case of very large bulls, 18ft. above it. 

Then the giraffe’s power of camouflage is so good in 
certain conditions of bush and light and shadow. Few more 
beautiful sights dwell in the recollection of an old hunter than 
a herd of giraffe in mimosa bush when unaware of the hunter’s 
proximity. The gold, bronze and rufous tinges of their hides 


look-out point and their natural timidity, makes them some- 
times extremely difficult of approach. At the same time, they 
are very desirable animals to “ reduce into possession ”—from 
the native hunter’s point of view, at any rate. The flesh of a 
cow giraffe is very good beef; that of a bull smells and tastes 
rather strong for the European palate. Their bodies are some- 
times covered with delicious fat—one of the few African bush 
fats which do not coagulate in the mouth when at blood-heat. 
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THEIR MOVEMENTS ARE DECIDEDLY QUEER. 


MAKING THEIR WAY TOWARDS 








THE THORN BUSH WITH A HERD OF ZEBRA 
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IN THE DISTANCE, 


M. Maxwell. THE WHOLE FAMILY TRAVELLING AT THE RATE OF OVER Copyright. 


THIRTY MILES AN HOUR 
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For years I used giraffe fat for all my cooking. From 
one beast I would get a giraffe bladder full, and this would 
weigh perhaps 4olb. Then the marrow from the enormously 
long shank bones was simply delicious. But even the marrow 
of the bulls was tainted with their smell—a smell so pungent 
and clinging that it would remain perceptible on one’s hands 
for weeks after merely handling the tail or patting the skin, 
and even one’s rifle would become tainted. Old bulls have no 
marrow worth touching, as the hollows in the bones appear 
to close with age. 

I have often wondered why such an animal as a bull giraffe 
should be endowed by Nature with such an extraordinary smell. 
Long after the animal’s passage through the bush it remains 
quite distinct to even our deteriorated noses. 

The killing of a giraffe is—to the native hunter—a very 
great windfall. Not only does he get a large amount of good 
meat, but the skin is a very wonderful commodity in his regime. 
From the thick parts he makes excellent shields, which, if not 
quite so impenetrable to spears as buffalo hide or rhino hide, 
will still turn or arrest everything but the hardest thrusts from 
the sharpest spears. From the thinner parts he makes thorn- 
proof sandals. By beating these with wooden mallets they 
become pliable and so do not gall his ankles by means of 
the containing straps, as the necessary effort to bend a giraffe 
sandal is much less than that required to bend a buffalo or 
rhino hide sandal. 

Then, again, he takes a whole hide, lays it flat on the 
ground, starts in the middle and cuts in a circular direction 
hundreds of yards of splendid thong in one unbroken strip. 
From this and other strips he makes his wonderful raw hide 
snares, just like a twisted rabbit snare on a colossal scale. With 
these snares he catches all game, from elephant downwards, 
during the dry season. Should he leave his snares out in the 
wet season they begin to smell and are promptly uncovered and 
eaten by hyzenas and jackals before they can rot away. Every- 
thing about this wonderful animal is used by the natives. 
The mane is stripped off and a piece wound round the head 
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as an ornament at the dances. His appearance when 
wearing this ornament is that of a man with only the brim 
of his hat left. 

But, much as all the foregoing are prized, it is the tail which 
is regarded as the greatest acquisition. This tail is a very 
peculiar affair. There is the long tapering part quite free of 
anything more than the ordinary smooth hair of the general 
hide, but at the very end there is a round knob from which— 
in a good specimen—thick intensely black 3ft. hairs spring in 
hundreds. Some tribes wear the whole tail on an armlet 
above the elbow, the long, sweeping cascade of hair almost 
touching the ground or flirting about with the wearer’s move- 
ments. This, to their minds, is the height of swagger, and the 
wearer has no trouble about partners for the dance. 

Among some tribes in whose country giraffe are not 
indigenous the tail hairs are- held to be charms, among other 
things, against barrenness. Here there are pedlars or travellers 
in giraffe hair, and often extravagant prices are asked and given 
for good specimens. It is worn on the fingers, toes, wrists 
and necks in the form of rings. 

As a sporting animal the giraffe should be left alone. It 
is a perfectly harmless and timid creature, but as a picturesque 
feature of the African bush it is second to none. To see a herd 
of giraffe prancing and swaying along the skyline on a bright, 
cool morning is a sight which is worth anything to preserve. 
So long as we can prevent the acquiring of firearms by the 
native African so long will the giraffe remain with us, and no 
longer. For, of course, these animals present an absurdly 
easy target for modern rifles ; and, although the African is not 
what we would call a good shot, he is, when alone, a very, very 
deadly killer. With his patience, stamina, sight and travelling 
capacity he could not be otherwise. As it is, with his snares, 


bows and poisoned arrows, and spears, he accounts for a good 
many. Lion do not kill great numbers of giraffe, I think, for one 
does not find many lion-killed carcases ; but one sees a very large 
proportion of scarred giraffe which have obviously escaped from 
lion with a more or less severe mauling. 


W. D. M. BELL. 





WILDEBEESTE, WHO SHARE THE 


AFRICAN VELDT WITH THE GIRAFFE. 
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R. GALSWORTHY is a man! After considering 

many other descriptions, that is what I came back to. 

Every other appellation seemed to leave out a very 

great deal. If the words “ of letters” be added, 

the phrase is weakened. He is not a man of letters 

n the sense that he dedicates himself wholly‘to learning, or 
that his highest aim is that of being a great literary artist. His 
novel is not written for its own sake and for nothing more. 
It has purpose in it and is directed to points as concrete as were 
the abuses against which Dickens wrote in some of the most 
amusing of his stories. Mr. Galsworthy’s objects are vaster 
than the merely legal changes brought about by Dickens. It 
is not a single bad law against which his batteries are directed, 
but the very woof and texture of modern society. Before the 
war he was a vox clamantiis in deserto—a modern John the Baptist 
calling men to repentance. ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest” he 
was always shouting, when he saw that whole classes, as well 
as individuals, let the best of themselves atrophy while they gave 
way to the lusts of the flesh or knelt to false gods and entered 
into the slavery of Mammon and Convention. ‘‘ The mills 
of God grind slowly but they grind exceeding small,” wrote 
the poet, and, probably, before the war Mr. Galsworthy would 
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have endorsed the cmendation of Lord Morley when he sub- 
stituted the word “slow” for “‘ small” in a notable speech. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s object was to hurry up the process which is 
ever going on—“ the old order changeth, giving place to new.” 

Since the war “ the waters of change have come foaming 
in”’ and the wheels are not merely turning. ‘They are whirling 
round so fast as to suggest that the Devil and not God is now 
their owner. ‘The fact has sobered Mr. Galsworthy as it has 
sobered us all. His whispered, irresolute comfort lies only in 
a promise of new forms when the destructive flood has passed 
its full. 

I would not like to press home the pessimism of “ 'To Let,” 
the last and best of The Forsyte Saga, which comprises “ The 
Man of Property,” “‘ Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” ‘‘ In Chan- 
cery”’ and “ Awakening.” ‘The book stands out from its 
fellows as having been written after the greatest of human 
tragedies had been enacted. Its atmosphere differs from that 
of its predecessors inasmuch as it was written after the great 
flood had passed over Europe, heaping up new islands and 
overwhelming many that seemed inviolate. Maps, boundaries and 
the orientation of races have been changed, so that the human 
intellect cannot yet draw up a balance-sheet of loss and gain. 
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Moreover, the artist has achieved a victory over the novelist. 
Whatever happens to the world, human nature is not likely 
to undergo any radical change, and the artistic basis of the 
novel is aptly described in the motto taken from the best and 
most poignant love tale in literature, “‘ Romeo and Juliet ” : 


From out the fatal loins of those two toes 
A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life: 


Fleur and Jolyon, in whose very names the hope of Springtime 
sings as sweetly as it does in the shout of the young cuckoo, 
are post-war in speech, conduct and dress, but one could fancy 
them in Elysium at play with Aucassin and Nicolette in inno- 
cence and gaiety and ardour. If you can do that, then the moral 
slippeth away, let him that tells the story preach never so wisely. 
Not in our time only are the sins of the fathers visited on the 
children even to the third and fourth generation. Men and 
women, reading the story of two unhappy lovers hovering in 
doubt between rapture and despair, will have deaf ears for 
the preacher. I seem to hear a protest from Mr. Galsworthy, 
but it avails not. All that is in him of tenderness and romance, 
of poetry and love of nature has gone to the making and 
setting of this tragedy. Interest in the lovers is only enhanced 
by the hordes of worldlings and plotters by whom the path of 
true love is not only crossed but made to have the unhappiest 
ending. 

A characteristic of the book is that the touches of natural 
description are more exquisite than any previously done by the 
author. The characters belong in part to town, and he who 
created them is bound to have his habitation in London. He 
may consider himself lucky that his tent is pitched on the highest 
part of the great town, but his heart is ever in the country. 
The writing is of one who is familiar with all its moods and 
charms ; one who has listened to the birds and watched the 
flowers as they flush in springtime and fade in summer. Here 
is a picture of nightfall by the river, but you must have the 
eves and ears of a gir! thrilled and mystified by her first love 
experience to realise it as she did : 


The dew fell and the flowers closed; cattle grazed on in the river 
meadows, feeling with their tongues for the grass they could not see ; 
and the sheep on the Downs lay quiet as stones. Pheasants in the 
tall trees of the Pangbourne woods, larks on their grassy nests above 
the gravel-pit at Wansdon, swallows in the eaves at Robin Hill, and 
the sparrows of Mayfair, all made a dreamless night of it, soothed by 
the lack of wind. The Mayfly filly, hardly accustomed to her new 
quarters, scraped at her straw a little ; and the few night-flitting things 
—hats, moths, owls—were vigorous in the warm darkness; but the 
peace of night lay in the brain of all day-time Nature, colourless and 
still. Men and women, alone, riding the hobby-horses of anxiety 
or love, burned their wavering tapers of dream and thought into the 
lonely hours. 


When Fleur’s father is beaten and broken he feels that 
nature holds something which he never had and never could 
share. The following passage is the end of the book and the 
end of the Saga : 


And only one thing really troubled him, sitting there—the melancholy 
craving in his heart—because the sun was like enchantment on his 
face and on the clouds and on the golden birch leaves, and the wind’s 
rustle was so gentle, and the yew-tree green so dark, and the sickle of 
a moon pale in the sky. 

He might wish and wish and never get it—the beauty and the 
loving in the world. 


Mr. Galsworthy can talk, or make his characters talk, a 
very different language when the occasion demands it. ‘“'To 
Let” is really an assault on what he calls the “ Victorian 
dykes.” The chorus, as it were, of the piece runs as follows : 
“The waters were rolling on property, manners and morals, on 
melody and on the old forms of art—waters bringing to his 
mouth a salt taste as of blood, lapping to the foot of this 
Highgate Hill where Victorianism lay buried.” 

In the bitterness of Jolyon, the father of Jon the hero, 
we find a key to much that is in the book. It begins when 
father and son and Fleur are talking of the “ Gallery off Cork 
Street.” The father was saying, with ill concealed bitterness, 
“We back numbers are awfully anxious to find out why we 
can’t appreciate the new stuff. You and Jon must tell us.” 
This is but a prelude to the outburst : 


“The young are tired of us, our gods and our ideals. 
their heads, they say—smash their idols! And let’s get back to— 
nothing! And, by Jove, they’ve done it! Jon’s a poet. He'll be 
going in, too, and stamping on what’s left of us. Property, beauty, 
sentiment—all smoke. We mustn’t own anything nowadays, not 


even our feelings. They stand in the way of—Nothing.” 
—_—_—-- 


Off with 


That is the despairing wail of one who had worshipped 
the money god. It is this idolatry which the prophet is out 
to destroy now. Previously his writing was fulminated against 
the landed classes. His opinions are set forth most vividly 
and strongly in “ The Patrician,” which is more clearly directed 
against a class than any other of his writings. One wishes 
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that it had been possible for some being, superior even to Mr. 
Galsworthy, to write a saga that would have extended over 
centuries. Only in that way could it be shown that there is 
a perennial character in the ever proceeding change of the 
old order, the ever coming into being of a new order. Physical 
strength and cunning, no doubt, were the qualifications of a 
leader when man was emerging from the semi-animal condition 
of the primitive life. We may imagine a group haunting a 
riverside each on his own, so to speak, till one proved the 
master, just as in wild cattle the greatest bull asserts his chieftain- 
ship. It took ages for the petty chief to develop into the captain 
needed in great wars where bravery was rewarded with gifts 
of land and slaves and honours. The example that strikes the 
eye at once is that of William the Conqueror and his distribution 
of estates after the Battle of Hastings. As war became in 
less degree a test of individual subtlety and bravery and more a 
matter of scientific destruction these men of birth began to 
lose power. It was a slow process, and right on until now power 
is largely in the hands of their descendants, but a qualifying 
clause must be added to this generalisation. There is no class 
entirely separate from the rest of the nation. Statisticians have 
worked it out that every human being has some millions of 
progenitors, and that in the crowd are numbered men and women 
of every degree, so that it is dangerous to claim for features 
the signs of distinguished birth. I remember it used to be 
one of the jests of R. L. Stevenson’s cousin “‘ Bob ” (one of 
the wittiest and cleverest of his generation) that in the feature— 
in the eyes, nose, forehead—lay the evidence of descent from 
those who were captains and commanders in the world, but the 
disuse of many qualities previously exercised had led to atrophy. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s analysis follows, or, rather, elaborates, this 
sally. He begins “ The Patrician”’ by the picture of a great 
house that has grown during centuries. It is crowded with 
trophies, furniture, pictures and things of beauty. Among 
them he mentions an ancient duplicate of that yellow tattered 
scroll royally reconfirming lands and title to John, the most 
distinguished of all the Caradocs, who had, unfortunately, ne- 
glected to be born in wedlock. He goes on to say that descend- 
ants of John’s own brother Edward were undoubtedly to be 
found among cottagers of a parish not far distant. The type 
is Viscount Harbinger and the theme is the routine which he is 
compelled to follow. We have no space for further quotation, 
but the reader will do well to turn up the passage in which 
the crowd at the Eton and Harrow match are described as all 
appearing to wear the same hat, have the same stoop and 
bearing and, generally speaking, appear to be turned out of 
a mould. It is a clever way of asserting that imagination, 
fancy and a great many other gifts that come to those educated 
in semi-solitude are denied to those who follow the routine of 
school, college and organised games. 

From all this and a great deal else it may be deduced that 
John Galsworthy the novelist and John Galsworthy the man 
are one in a very uncommon and original sense. You look 
at the capacious forehead, the original and distinguished face, 
the sensitive, tender lips, the musing eyes, and it will need 
no writing to make you feel sure that here is a writer of extra- 
ordinary distinction, one who has that aura of the field and 
down which has distinguished all our greatest writers from 
Chaucer downwards. Whether you agree with Mr. Galsworthy 
or not—and I confess to my own feeling being divided between 
ardent sympathy and disagreement—you are bound to recognise 
that here is a king among men who deserves a place in the 
gallery of immortals. 

That is why at the beginning of this inadequate tribute 
he is described simply as aman. One does not like to go beyond 
the printed page and take up the personal note, but surely 
it is permissible to say a word about his conversation. Some 
of the most distinguished writers I have known seem to keep 
their highest thoughts and interests in reserve, hoarding them 
up against the time when they can be employed in composition. 
Mr. Galsworthy is not of that type. It is a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his work that his talk resembles it as much as the 
newly quarried stone resembles the same article chiselled, 
carved and fitted into its corner of the building. His talk 
ranges over the subjects which crop up in the novels and in 
the plays, and it is difficult to say on what his mind works most 
keenly. He will discuss with equal zest the characteristics of 
a ploughman and the picture of an old Master. In the organisa- 
tion and future of Labour he is deeply interested, but not more 
so than in the topic which towers above all others at the present 
moment—the future of our civilisation, which may or may 
not be bound up with the future of the race itself. It might 


be guessed from the picture that he is a man given to moods of 
gravity, looking clearly and deeply into the depths and origin 
of phenomena. 
speaketh. 


Out of the fulness of his heart his mouth 
P. A. G. 
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HAVE been stationed in 

Germany for the last two 

years, living in Munich. 

During my spare time there 

I have taken a great interest 
in the Alsatian wolf-dog, or, as he 
is called in Germany, the Schafer- 
hund. In order to perfect my 
knowledge of the breed I became 
a member of the German Wolf-dog 
Club, or Verein fiir Deutsche 
Schaferhunde. This is the only 
club of its kind in Germany and 
has done excellent work in con- 
nection with the development of 
this breed, and it is entirely due 
to the hard work and perseverance 
of this Club that the Alsatian 
wolf-dog has attained his sterling 
qualities and gained a world-wide 
reputation. As a member of the 
club I have had every facility 
given me for studying the dogs 
and the methods of rearing and 
training them. In this and the 
following article I am writing to 
a large extent from my own ex- 
perience, and particularly so as 
regards the show which takes 
place yearly at Munich. At this 
show the dogs are put through 
very severe tests which they 
must pass before they can be 
classed as ‘ Police trained.” I 
have also availed myself of a 
recent and very interesting article 
in the official journal of the club, 
dealing with the history of the 
breed and the various uses to 
which the dogs have been put. I 
shall further quote from the 
official conditions or stipulations 
which were laid before the club 
and adopted _by it some twenty 
years ago. ~ 

There are three types of the 
wolf-dog, the type being deter- 
mined by the nature of the hair, 
though it is a common character- 
istic of all three that the hairs 
close to the skin grow thick and 
close together and so give the dog 
a remarkable immunity to bad 
weather. These three types are 
the ‘‘ Stockhaarig,”’ the rougher 
or wire-haired, and the shaggy- 
haired. The two latter are now 
rare, though the shaggy-haired 
dog is still to be found in South 
and East Germany, where he is 
what may be called a general 
utility dog. The official conditions 
laid down are that the height of 
the dog should be about 65 centi- 
metres, taken in a straight line 
from the ground, through the 
elbow to the shoulder, and the 
best height for general use is 
between 60 and 70 centimetres. 
Measurements either above or 
below this standard tend to make 
the dog less useful. In general ap- 
pearance the head should be clean- 
cut and fairly broad between the 
ears, which are broad at the base 
and set rather high on the head. 
The span of the jaw is large, the 
lips tight and closing firmly, the 
teeth, strong and sharp as scissors, 
covering one another but not 
overlapping. The neck is strong, 
with well developed muscles, the 
chest deep but not too broad, 
the shoulders long and slanting, 
the loins broad with powerful 
muscles; the tail is fairly bushy 
and frequently forms at the tip a 
curve or hook which inclines to 
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THE ALSATIAN WOLF-DOG.—I 


By Major C. E. W. BEpDDOEs. 








A WELL TRAINED POLICE DOG ATTACKING FROM BEHIND, AS HE HAS BEEN TAUGHT TO, 
BY HIS MASTER’S ORDERS. HE THEN PULLS HIS CAPTIVE DOWN TO THE GROUND AND 
HOLDS HIM SO THAT HE CANNOT RUN AWAY BEFORE. HIS MASTER ARRIVES. 
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‘ 


‘speak”’ as a warning of Waiting the order to give up what he was At his master’s heels until given the order 


Being taught to 


danger. sent to find. to run free. 





On guard beside his master’s property, away from which no stranger, even by blows, can drive him. 





Following an escaped prisoner and capturing An exceptionally high jump even for a Jumping with the dumb-bells used in teaching 
him on the roof. wolf-dog. him to recover anything lost. 
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SETTING OUT TO TRACK THE AUTHOR OF A COUNTRY HOUSE ROBBERY. 


one side. There is considerable variety in colour, which is laid 
down as ‘either a uniform black, iron-grey, ash-grey, reddish- 
yellow, reddish-brown or with regular reddish-brown or white- 
grey markings.’’ There are various other possible colours : 
occasional pure white, white with dark patches, the so-called 
wolf colour and other shades. 

Before the wolf-dog attained his present world-wide fame 
as a police dog he was well known to the peasants and the 
sportsmen of Germany. To the peasant he was a necessity 
and a drudge. He was fed on husks and not made much of. 
In the public-house the peasant might boast of the cleverness 
and fidelity of his dog, but as soon as the dog grew too old to 
be an efficient workman he was killed. He made a fine watchdog 
on lonely farms, for he was fierce and strong. He did not ask 
himself whether a stranger had good or bad intentions, but 
impartially regarded all strangers as enemies until they proved 
to be otherwise. He also made an admirable sheep-dog, and 
I shall have something to say later of him in this capacity. 
The sportsman, on the other hand, valued him for his sharpness 
after badgers and boars. He had an excellent scent, would attack 
a boar fearlessly, and at the same time was skilful in avoiding 
the terrible wounds that the boar would often give to heavier 
dogs. 

When the police dog movement was first started very few 
people thought that the wolf-dog would be of much use for 
the work, and it was only after the most exhaustive trials with 
practically every known breed that the Alsatian wolf-dog was 
finally selected. It was generally believed that in order to follow 
a human scent, unless it was perfectly fresh, some dog of quite 
abnormally keen scent, such as a bloodhound, would be necessary. 
But the wolf- 
dog surprised 
his critics. 
His speed, 
strength and 
endurance, 
com bined 
with his 
watch-dog 
qualities of 
fidelity, fierce- 
ness and dis- 
trustfulness of 
all save his 
own people, 
made him 
admirably 
suited to be 
a police dog, 
and as he has 
been _consis- 
tently bred 
for this pur- 
pose, so, of 
course he has 
become more 
andmorevalu- 
able for it. 

I will now 
shortly de- 
scribe. the 
tests through 





MASTER AND DOG GUARD THEIR CAPTIVE, BUT THE DOG MUST NOT TOUCH HIS PRISONER 
UNLESS HE TRIES TO GET AWAY. is 


which the dogs are put at the Munich Show. In the {rst test 
the dogs follow their masters into the arena. The dogs are 
without a lead. They are then made to lie down and their 
masters leave the arena. Any dog following his muster or 
leaving his post is immediately disqualified. The dogs are called 
by strangers, but usually take no notice. The masters then 
return and call their dogs, one by one. 

In the second test the dog is usually tempted by a stranger 
offering him a piece of meat, which, of course, he should not take. 

In the third test the dog is sent over a wooden wall, 
which is usually three metres in height, to fetch some 
article belonging to his master. He returns over the wall with 
the article. 

In the fourth test the dog is placed in charge of some article 
belonging to his master, and a man (well protected) endeavours 
to take it away The man is usually armed with a stick or 
whip, which he does not fail to use. If the man _ succeeds 
in taking away the article which the dog is guarding the dog 
is at once disqualified. 

The fifth test, which is the most difficult of all, is as follows : 
The master comes into the arena followed by his dog and is 
immediately attacked by two men armed with revolvers. The 
dog immediately tackles one man and the master the other. 
The dog gets his man down as shown in the illustrations, but 
the other man gets the better of the master, takes his pocket- 
book and makes off with it. The master immediately sends 
his dog after the man who has run away while he looks after 
the man on the ground. The running man escapes through 
the crowd, closely followed by the dog. The man runs up a 
ladder on to a roof and the dog must bring}the man down the 


ladder and 
back to _ his 
master. In 


the meantime 
the man on 
the ground 
has escaped 
and inter- 
mingled with 
the crowd. 
The dog is 
sent after this 
man and 
brings him 
back into the 
arena. 

Lt was 
a wonderful 
performance, 


and thrilled 
the three 
Or four 


thousand 
spectators 
present, used 
as they are to 
seeing these 
trials. It is 
not to be 
wondered at 
that the breed 
such a 
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favourite in this country and is rapidly gaining firm friends 
and supporters throughout the world. 

These dogs were used in large numbers during the war 
and, according to authentic records, did exceptionally well, 
and they are still being trained in large numbers. Each town 
of any note has one training ground, sometimes more. Munich, 
for instance, has three, fully equipped with a complete training 
outfit. During the war they were used as follows: (1) As 
guards, thus reducing.-the number of men necessary to form 
the requisite guards (a great consideration); (2) for carrying 
small arm ammunition and other small trench stores to the 
trenches; (3) attached to ambulance companies for finding 
wounded; (4) running out field telephone cable; (5) message 
carrying. At present they are being trained in exactly the same 
way and are used principally by the police, and also for leading 
blind soldiers. 

An interesting incident happened here only the other day. 
The house of an old woman was broken into; she was tied to 
a chair, gagged, and everything she had was taken. The 
thieves (there were two), unfortunately (for them), left the door 
open, and this aroused the suspicions of the policeman on duty, 
who happened to pass (as it afterwards proved) about two 
hours after the crime. The dog was at once put on the scent, 
and the thieves were located in a quarry some 6 kilometres 
from Munich, dividing the spoil. 

Here is another instance of their wonderful keenness of 
scent. I was visiting a large destruction depot, and among 
other material that had been handed in was a big heap con- 
taining some 10 tons of leather small arm cartridge pouches. 
My dog was with me, as he always is (for they are wonderful 
companions), and immediately brought me back one of the 
pouches that I had been looking at and had thrown back on 
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the heap. The director of the depot remarked that as the dog 
had seen me throw the pouch in, it was a simple matter to find 
it; so the dog was sent outside, and the pouch marked by 
another officer who was present, and I threw it into the heap 
again. The dog was fetched, and in less than two minutes he 
had brought me the marked pouch, out of some 50,000 exactly 
similar pouches, and I had only had it in my hand a few 
seconds. 

My wife, the other evening, took another dog of mine (I 
have four) out for a walk before going to bed. Not far from 
the hotel, and in a side street, she was spoken to in a very 
unpleasant manner by a man. All she did was to call the dog, 
who settled matters very quickly by first tearing the man’s coat 
(just as a warning as to what would happen if he moved) and 
then lying down and watching him. The man dared not move 
forwards or backwards ; being a German, he knew, and remained 
quite still while my wife told him exactly what she thought of 
him in her very best German. 

I attended a most interesting lecture and demonstration 
the other morning. There were some 300 police present, and 
the object was to teach these men how to work a trained dog. 
It may be thought that only a few dogs are trained to this pitch 
of perfection, but this is not the case, and it is the object of 
every breeder to obtain the coveted police diploma for his dogs. 
To gain this diploma his dogs have to pass a very severe test, 
such as I described in my remarks on the Munich Show, where 
I should say at least 90 per cent ot the Alsatians shown were 
fully trained. One might possibly think that such dogs are 
dangerous, but, as a matter of fact, it is exactly the reverse. 
With children they are very good. and on small lonely farms 
I have seen the dog left in charge of house and children while 
the mother and father are working on the land. 





THE BADMINTON 


HE Badminton Hunt is, perhaps, the most widely known 

of all our fox-hunting establishments. Not even the 

Belvoir or the Quorn have attracted more foreign sports- 

men and notabilities. If we wished to show English 

country life at its best we could think of nothing more 
characteristic than a lawn meet of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
at Badminton. French sportsmen know more about the Beau- 
fort Hunt than any other. The eighth duke, with the late Sir 
Reginald Graham, Messrs. Henry Wyndham, Edward Russell 
and Lord Worcester (the present duke, who was then still at 
Eton), took twenty-two couple of dog hounds to a house nine 
miles from Poitiers, whence they hunted wolf for six weeks. 
There were large fields of French hunting men out, and there 
was at least one good run after an old wolf. But the Badminton 
dog hounds, famous for their steadiness, did not all take kindly to 
the scent of the wolf. The Badminton pack is of great antiquity as 
a pack—for its records have been kept at Badminton from 1728. 
It was with his staghounds that Henry, the fifth duke, drew for 
a fox in Silk Wood and had a good run. Since that time the 
duke’s hounds have hunted fox. The staghounds were given up 
by degrees and a pack of foxhounds took their place. I have 
always thought from the hound lists and also from the one-time 


HUNT 


OF TO-DAY 


prevalence of badger pied hounds with rather coarse coats and 
long square heads that the traces of the old staghound pack 
remained in the kennels up to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The contrast between the old times and the new is seen in the 
fine plate of the hounds trotting out through Badminton 
deer park to find a fox in the park coverts, while the deer stand 
at gaze to watch them pass. ‘These hounds are the descendants 
in part of the old staghounds and the red deer of the quarry 
of the old days. Now the deer look on undisturbed at the familiar 
sight of hounds passing. ‘The present pack are perfectly steady 
from deer, and the warning rate of ‘‘ "Ware haunch ” is rarely 
heard. But this was not always the case. Old John Dilworth 
used to couple his hounds when exercising in the park, and it 
is possible that there was in the pack some lingering taste for 
venison ; but Philip Payne would not allow the couples, and 
he obtained complete control over his hounds. Payne bred 
some big dog hounds because he thought that they flew the walls 
better in the Tetbury country than the smaller hounds. Will 
Long bred them finer when, after eighteen years as whipper-in, 
he was promoted to carry the horn. There is in existence an 


interesting diary of his visits to various kennels in search of 
fresh strains for Badminton. 


He was particularly attracted by 
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ACROSS THE BADMINTON ROAD ABOVE CROSS HANDS. 


the Brocklesby pack, and those of us who hunted with Mr. 
Maunsell Richardson and the Brocklesby dogs in Lincolnshire 
know how well Lord Yarborough’s dog-hounds combine power 
and quality. Those are two characteristics of the Badminton 
hounds of to-day. Although, of course, they are a judicious 
combination of many noted strains of foxhound blood, they 
owe much to Long and the Brocklesby kennels. But to return 
to our picture. The background is the same as it was when the 
fifth duke hunted deer. Here is a view of Badminton House, 
built by the first duke and the restorer of the family fortunes. 
Duke Henry (1628-1699) built Badminton House as we know 
it on the site of an ancient house of the Boteler family, and in 
1685 the duke rebuilt the church which is included within the 
walls of Badminton House. 

The date of the oldest kennel books I have seen is 1728, 
and it was in 1762 that the change to fox began. The progress 
of the foxhound pack was rapid, for we learn that in 1801 Belvoir 
was glad to borrow from Badminton a hound named Topper, 
which is the taproot of some famous pedigrees of to-day. 

As time went on and it became necessary to confine the park 
deer more closely, the foxes gained in importance and increased 
in numbers. This is shown by the fact that in ‘‘ Nimrod’s ” 


time there were not enough foxes in the Badminton country 
for three days a week the season through, so that the sixth duke 
added the present Heythrop country to his home country and 
moved into Oxfordshire with hounds and horses, after cub- 
hunting, first to Cornbury and then to Heythrop House, for two 
months. Now the country round Badminton affords a choice of 
seven or eight days’ hunting in the week, and it is only circum- 
stances that prevent this total of hunting days being increased to 
twelve or more. But the antiquity and continuity of the Hunt from 
the stag-hunting days are shown by the green coats of the Hunt 
servants, green being the colour of the old-time stag-hunters, 
as we sce with the New Forest Buckhounds, where the Master 
and servants still wear green. Some years ago the Badminton 
and Heythrop servants wore green plush, but this has been 
exchanged for cloth, which does not hold the rain and is more 
comfortable, although not so picturesque. 

In no Hunt was the pageant of the chase so well displayed 
as in the Badminton in the days when Jack West, afterwards 
huntsman to the Cottesmore, drove the hound van behind a 
team of the fine mules for which Badminton was famous, and 
the duke or Lord Worcester drove the coach with a team of 
four bay coach-horses (they were real coach-horses) to the meet, 





FLYING FENCES: 


THE VALE. 
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generally with a full load of guests. We have known seven 
guests or more to be mounted from the Badminton stables. 
When the meet was reached the hounds would be met by one of 
the smartest and best turned out fields in England. There were, 
before the war, three packs—the big dogs, the middle pack 
(a mixed pack) and the little bitches. There is a favourite 
topic of discussion as to whether the amateur or professional 
huntsman shows the better sport, but without deciding this 
vexed question we may say that no one has ever seen a huntsman 
with a greater knowledge of the run of his foxes or with more 
control over his hounds than the present duke. I have always 
thought that one of the strongest testimonies to the duke’s 
skill as a huntsman is the way he made the foxes fly from the 
Little Woods, a very strong covert and very hard on horses, 
as the picture of the servants changing horses after a morning’s 
cub-hunting shows. But the Badminton country is a good 
scenting one, alike in the vale or on the light ploughs round 
Tetbury. Owing to their fine woodlands the Badminton foxes 
are very good and stout and make long points. A glance at 
Baily’s Hunting Directory for 1921 will show us that the Avon 
Vale, previously a part of the Badminton, is hunted as a separate 
country, with Lord Long and Sir Alfred Read as Masters and 
C. Hoare as huntsman. But the Badminton could well afford 
the loan, for they have foxes and space enough and two fine 
grass vales of their own. ‘Turn back to the cover of this paper 
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me in this country said he thought some gentlemen knocked 
horses about over the stone walls more than others. At all 
events, when a hunter knows the country and the rider has fair 
hands there is no safer country to cross. The Badminton as 
a whole is a country of great variety of fences, but there is no 
better advice to note than the following: If there is no ditch 
towards you you had better go quick, for you are sure of one 
the other side; but with a ditch on your side, take the place 
steadily and Jand on the bank if you can; very likely there is 
another on the opposite side, as doubles are sometimes 
met with. 

The late duke liked a horse that was steady at its fences. 
He tells us that he rode a certain horse named Parson from 
the second week in November, 1867, and every hunting season 
until hunting ceased in 1879. This is what the duke said of 
the right style of fencer for his country: “‘ Chapman when 
showing me the horse was galloping at the fence to jump into 
the field where I was. I stopped, saying any fool of a horse 
can jump twenty feet when you gallop him fast enough. Walk 
him up to it and see what he does. The horse jumped the fence 
standing on to the bank, took one step, then jumped the ditch, 
which was a very broad one. I said now you have sold your 
horse.” 

The Vale country can be very deep in wet weather, and a 
horse must be a stayer as well as a most accomplished hunter, 





THE BEAUFORT PASSING THROUGH DIDMARTON. 


and note the fine country the hounds are just embarked on. Note, 
too, the whipper-in sitting easily on his horse (that is only the 
ideal hunting seat) with his eyes and his mind on the hounds. 
He has the ease and power which habit gives in the saddle. 
In the stone wall country and in parts of the deep vale it is wise 
to ride slowly at the fences, but there is, too, a delightful flying 
vale which the artist has shown us. When crossing this the 
field can swing easily over their fences and the horses stride 
smoothly from field to field. ‘The pace they are evidently going 
recalls the Beckhampton run, said to be the fastest gallop ever 
ridden with the Duke’s hounds. 

Another picture shows the hounds going through Did- 
marton to draw. ‘This village is in the midst of the stone wall 
country, to the north of Badminton Park, across which in 
another picture we see hounds racing with the scent we so 
often find on the hills. They are crossing the Badminton road, 
and I should like to draw attention to the way the huntsman’s 
horse is leaping the stone wall out of the road. He clearly 
does not mean to hit the stones. When hunting over this and 
like parts of the Badminton and Heythrop stone wall countries 
it is well to have a horse that clears the walls ; going up slowly 
to them, he rises close to the wall and drops on the other side, 
as we see in the picture, but the less he hits himself the better, 
for loose stones often cut horses and in some cases there is after- 
wards a good deal of swelling. A horse dealer who mounted 


since almost every variety of fence may be encountered. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Dukes of Beaufort have had 
among their followers some noteworthy horsemen. Writing 
only of those who have passed away, there was Colonel Peter 
Miles ; he was the hero of Mr. Bromley Davenport’s chapter 
on Hunting in his delightful book “ Sport.” Colonel Miles 
was a welter-weight who made his name in Leicestershire in 
Sir Richard Sutton’s time. There was, too, Bob Chapman 
of Cheltenham, undefeated over the stone wall country. Then 
I well remember one day seeing a man on a chestnut horse 
cutting out the work with the Badminton. We rode home 
together, and he told me that the duke (the eighth) had that 
day offered him the Blue and Buff—the right to wear this being 
conferred by the Duke. This proved to be Captain Roddy 
Owen, keenest of soldiers and sportsmen and most delightful of 
companions for a long jog home. Then there were the ladies of 
the Hunt—Lady Waterford (the duke’s only daughter), the late 
Lady Ribblesdale (the “‘Charty ” of Mrs. Asquith’s reminiscences) 
and a wonderful rider on a strange horse, and. many others. 
These pictures may serve to remind us that the Badminton 
Hunt is still flourishing. ‘The kennels hold a pack of hounds 
worthy descendants of Fleecer, Remus and Potentate and the 
celebrities of the past. Riders, we see, are as keen and hard as 
ever, and there is a young Lord Worcester who may well carry 
on the fame of his father and grandfather in the field. X. 
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“COMES OCTOBER” 


By V. H. 

T was a grey day threatening rain—but on what sort of a 

day are trees not beautiful? Having made,up my mind 

to go to Burnham Beeches, I went. “ At least,’ I con- 
gratulated myself, ‘‘ there will be no trippers.” 

There were not. ‘There was one artist who joined the 
train at Ealing, and whose whole equipment proclaimed ‘‘ Burn- 
ham Beeches” to anyone with half an eye; and that was all. 
I kept such an eye unobtrusively on him, and when he, I and 
two natives alighted at the small station I asked him the way 
(for natives of any celebrated spot, wherever they may be 
going, are never going there). He offered pleasantly to show 
me the first part of it, and we set off. In the end, discovering 
for himself that we had in common that most uniting of 
acquaintances, art, he showed me the whole of it. 

It was a longish walk, but a nice one. Like many another 
station, Burnham Beeches makes no bones about being several 
miles away from its namesake ; but the miles were real country 
miles, giving no hint that twenty of them would see one back 
in London. Except for a small group of bricklayers at work, 
we met no one in those first three miles, and, but for my com- 
panion, I might have been hard put to it to take none but right 
turnings. Besides, he showed me a short cut—an affair that, as 
everyone knows, is often rather long and complicated, but can 
generally be relied on to be beautiful. 

This one was beautiful. It led through gardens and grounds 
of an old house—and it was net to lead through them much 
longer. The latter fact was what added, on that grey morning, a 
wistful enchantment to the short cut. For this place that had 
known birth as well as death, that had looked upon young love 
and children’s play, was just bought, it seemed, by an order of 
enclosednuns. Already workmen (the bricklayers aforesaid) were 
walling up gaps ; soon the little gate at the lodge, by which we 
had entered, would yield to the hand of the short-cutter no more. 
Changes, chances, this mortal life . . . There came into 
my mind a runnel of song from a new novel (“‘ The Fool,” by 
H. C. Bailey) that I had been reading in the train: ‘“‘ Well a 
day, now it is May, comes October to make you sober, naught 
for December but to remember, well a day, what was your 
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May.” It sang itself over and over in my mind until a word 
from the artist broke its mournful spell. 

We were in a lane again by that time, and over a neigh- 
bouring field a lark rose singing. ‘‘ Lots of birds here,” said 
the artist. ‘‘ It’s the cherry orchards that attract them, I think.” 

“Cherry orchards—cherry orchards ” "The trip- 
ping, twittering prettiness of those linked words! ‘ Well a 
day, now it is May,” sang my song, and there halted. A gay 
song, that, to step out to; a song to which an unusual October 
lent the support of fresh green leaves, wayside flowers, and 
as if no drought had ever been—grass in the meadows of an 
almost enamelled vividness. 

And at last the beeches. 

“* Oh—but what a misnomer !”’ was my first, disappointed 
exclamation, for I had imagined some solitary and noble avenue, 
stretching straight and stately as far as the eye could reach. 
“Why, it’s just like any ordinary wood !” 

‘Think so ? ” said the artist, and mused. 
know. Perhaps it is. And yet there’s something about these 
old chaps—” He nodded affectionately towards a single giant 
veteran of enormous girth that stood up among a host of young- 
sters. ‘‘ Oh, well, you'll see,” he decided. ‘‘ No, our ways 
don’t part yet. ‘There’s seven hundred and sixty acres of it, 
you know. I branch off presently up there to get to my pitch.” 

So we went on for awhile still together. 

“That’s the Red Sea, that pond on your right,” he told 

** And there’s a bit of woodland further on called Egypt.” 

“Egypt? Red Sea?” I repeated, mystified. ‘‘ But why?” 

“Sorry. I’m afraid I don’t know,” ke confessed.‘ Any 
guide-book would tell you, I expect, but—well, I rather like 
not knowing, I suppose. ‘The names themselves are just jolly, 
somehow—leave room for the imagination 

They did; I saw that; no guide-book was going to be 
opened by me. 

“Talking of names,” I said a few minutes later, and pointed 
to the entrance of a woodland path, “is there any reason why 
even a ‘ Stuart’s Drive’ or a ‘ Duke’s Drive’ should be labelled 
with a County Council’s plaque ? ” 


“Well, I don’t 
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“There is not,” he said emphatically. ‘‘ It’s an outrage. “There’s one thing you mustn’t miss,” said the artist ; 
Things must have names, of course, but the names of country ‘‘ Lord Burnham’s gift. No, it’s all right, really ; it’s not fifty 
things should be surprises yards out of my own way. The boundaries will be down by 

“ Delightful and rather difficult discoveries,” said I. now, I expect.” 

“ Aural traditions,” said he. They were better than down; they were half down. In 


“Their origins wrop in a reasonable degree of mystery,” silence we watched the men who were demolishing barriers. 
said I, mindful of 
Egypt and the Red 
Sea. ‘ 

‘““ Not things bel- 
lowed at you in print,” 
said he, “like the 
names of suburban 
streets.” 

“We do these 
things better,” I told 
him arrogantly, “ in 
the woods where I 
live. There you may oa 
any day get the proper cme aN 
feeling of. being the . oar Rs Sot Ta 
first who ever burst *2 ‘ea > > aan bs 
into some silent glade. 
You may even get lost, 
for there are no names 
except in the guide- 
books.” 

“Yes,” he ap- 
proved, and was 
thoughtful again. 
“But you don’t get 
these grand old chaps 
there, do you?” he 
asked. 

;:‘* N—no—perhaps 
not,” I allowed. “Or, 
at least, only one or 


He nodded. 
“‘ Well, it’s them, you 
see,’’ he explained 
elliptically as well as 
ungrammatically. 

But I was not yet YOUNG TREES AND VETERANS. 
prepared to admit that ' 
it was them. “‘ There 
goes a grey squirrel,” 
I observed critically. 
““We have red ones, 
which is far* better. 
We also have deer. 
As for your rhododen- 
drons, they turn you 
into a park.” 

He laughed. 
“* You'll see,” he said. 
We were skirting 
Farnham Common 
then, and what I saw 
at the moment was 
evidence of the sum- 
mer’s drought. Fire 
and destruction had 
swept across the Com- 
mon, and had licked 
hungrily up to the 
surrounding fringe of 
houses. 

“They had a job 
to save the houses, I 
believe,” my com- 
panion — remarked. 
** But, of course, it'll do 
the common nothing 
but good. I was here 
only two days after 
the fire, and the 








bracken was showing —_gopyright “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
tiny patches of green “OTHERS SHOWING DAYLIGHT THROUGH THEIR TRUNKS WERE YEl CROWNED 
even then. WITH GREEN LEAFAGE.” 


It was showing 
green enough as he spoke. Islands of greenery thrust here As each piece of wooden fencing crashed, it was as if it had never 
and there out of that brown desolation, launched adventurous _ been ; the place of demarcation knew itself no more. Woodland 
threads of living green towards other islands, would presently flowed back into primal woodland without a break, without a 
be joined up with them and cover the earth’s scars. Green, flaw. It was like being present at an act of creation ; it thrilled. 
he colour of hope. “* As it was in the beginning,’ ” I murmured. 
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“Yes,” he agreed. Or else ‘the old order changeth.’ 
Kind of symbolic of something, one feels!” 

We walked on, and I took no note of our way, my thoughts 
still busy with those curiously exciting broken barriers, until he 
said suddenly, ‘‘ Now look there.” 

I looked. He had brought me to a point where two or 
three paths met. Down the vista made by each loomed the 
giants—here two, there three, yonder as many as half a dozen. 
Some of them were hale and whole; others, showing daylight 
through their mighty trunks, were nevertheless crowned with 
green leafage. Yet others were split right open, the merest 
shells of grandeur—and still they lived, still they were undaunted. 
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There was majesty in them, one and all; majesty and awe. 
“The buried past of the earth”: they had belonged to that, 
and they were still here. ‘‘ Comes October ”—and they did 
not flinch; “‘ naught for December ”’—and they were un- 
dismayed. Nothing could cheapen, vulgarise them ; trippers, 
tea-houses, County Council plaques, the puny hackings of 
puny names on their trunks: all were powerless against such 
serene dignity. It was a moment worth coming for, worth 
waiting for. 

“Yes,” I acknowledged to the artist as we parted, “ I’see. 
‘Burnham Beeches.’ It couldn’t have any other 
name. Because it’s them. i 


CROSSING THE CANADIAN LINE 


By STEPHEN 


HE poet and I set out for a long tramp together last 
July. We put knapsacks on our backs, took camping 
blankets, a coffee pot, a frying pan, mugs and plates, 
duplicate boots, five yards of mosquito net, two pocket 
compasses, and we went to the State of Montana, so 
called because it is all mountains, and we plunged into the 
valleys of the Rockies. We wished to see America as she was 
before the white man came, and so we abjured roads and trails, 
and let the compass be our guide. We chose to go north-west, 
partly because the mountains and everything else in these parts 
have a north-western bias, and partly because this that we were 
doing was a sort of north-north-west madness, When the 
wind blows in other directions we know a hawk from a handsaw. 
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We climbed to the snow, we slid down vast slides of trickling 
shale, we clambered over knife-edge ridges, we lost ourselves, we 
starved, we fed on berries, we made huge camp-fires and talked 
in the night-hours while the sparks flew upward, we slept under 
the stars, we were visited in the night and nosed by polite bears. 
One of Lindsay’s greatest thrills was when he pulled down the 
blanket off his head one night and saw a glossy black bear 
glimmering in the moonlight, and the bear was snuffing at my 
head to know if I were good to eat. 

The poet recited Swinburne to the cliffs, sounded his 
political war cries, his magnificent “ Hurrah for Bryan and 
Altgelt,’’ even upon occasion tried to get an echo from one of 
his own poems with a “ Go chain the lions down!” pronounced 
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like the voice of God. We discussed everything in the world 
and were not bothered with current news. What a contrast 
this was for me may be imagined. For I had visited all the 
war capitals and new capitals of Europe earlier in the year and 
came to America saturated with Europe’s tragedy. In the 
Rockies we learned the truth that the Rocky Mountain eagle 
knows more of the world than the moles and gopher rats which 
live down below. : 

It is astonishingly healthy country ; you take a full breath 
of new air with your lungs up there. Everything is on a gigantic 
scale. Even the perfect cream basket-flower is six feet high. And 
you become larger too, larger hearted, and at the same time proof 
against tears. Nature fairly makes you laugh. The mountains 
eat up your provisions, steal away your breath, reduce you to 
silence, but the spirit of the happiness of the new world prevails. 
America as she was and is, before 1914, before 1492, before the 
Redskins, before the Mound-builders, before the Mountain tribe. 
The New World—straight from the hand of God. 

Some six weeks tramping brought us to the proximity 
of the Canadian line, the much-talked-of unguarded frontier. 
““ As we approach the British Empire,” says Vachel Lindsay 
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a boat on Lake Waterton and give us a ferry to Canada. We 
preferred to walk, but it occurred to me afterwards that he was 
not so much interested in boating as in bottles. I don’t doubt 
he could have got us a drink. ‘Then a grand mounted party 
came past us with guides and pack-horses, coming from over 
Brown Pass, going over Indian Pass. ‘This was a rich American 
family on holiday : here were mother and father, grown children, 
young children, cousins, and in the midst of them Aunt Jemima, 
looking very proud and stiff, with an expression on her face 
which signified “‘ Never Again!” They had been twenty- 
eight days in the mountains, camping out all the time. 

The excitement of finding the “‘ unguarded line ’’ possessed 
us quite. Lindsay chaffed me mercilessly on the subject of 
the Empire and King George and the British Lion. I chatfed 
him about ‘‘ God’s own country.” ‘The poet identified America 
with all that was best in America’s traditions and in the visions 
of her poets, the— 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me 
of his native country. I was critical and bore clearly in my 
mind the growth of materialism, the corruption of the law, 
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facetiously, “‘ the huckleberries grow more plentiful, the raspberry 
leaves larger, the trees loftier, the air purer.” 

In the poet’s mind marching hymns gave way to desire of 
huckleberries. He was Huckleberry Finn. I luxuriated in 
raspberries. Coming down from Flat-top Mountain, which is 
near the country of the Flat-head Indians, we passed through 
what Lindsay called a raspberry epic. I was a character from 
Russian folk lore—the hare with the raspberry-coloured whiskers. 
“* When we get to a Canadian hotel let us register as H. Finn and 
R. C. W. Hare,” said the poet. 

We slept on the hoarfrosted grass of mountain meadows 
near the sky ; we slept among the beavers on the banks of the 
Kootenai ; we tramped in the radiant-upper air; we tramped 
in the gloom of ancient forests. Mount Cleveland lifted its 
dome of snow high o’er the lesser mountains. ‘Trapper Moun- 
tain receded. We came to a deserted cabin, once the habitation 
of a ranger, now littered with Alberta whisky bottles, and here 
we read a pencilled remark written many years ago: “ Slept 
here last night. Visited by a bare who came into cabin and et 
two sides of bacon.” An Indian came and offered to lead us to 
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the lynchings ot the Negroes and the rest. He wanted me to 
dissociate America from the dollar, from the vulgar business 
rampage, and from all that was unworthy, and, instead, identify 
America with the dreams of her idealists. 

“That is what I did with Russia,” said I. “If I tell 
England of the ideal America they’ll only call me a mystic. 
But you, Vachel,” I continued, “try and think of the Empire 
that way.” 

He found it difficult. He could think creatively about 
his own country, but where others were concerned he reverted 
to the normal critical mind. 

“All the same, there’s not much difference between 
Canada and the United States,” said the poet. 

“We'll see,” I answered. ‘“‘ Canadians are subjects of 
the King; Americans are citizens of a Republic. Canadians 
look to the King. More than a mere line divides the two 
halves of North America. You'll see.” 

As one remarkable fact we met no Canadians on the 
American side. We met no Americans going to Canada either. 
Yet there are no restrictions whatever. Out in the Rockies 
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the unguarded line is literally unguarded; no patrols, no 
excise or passport officers. You can come and go as you please. 
The United States would encourage Canada to a communion 
of perfect freedom. While America puts nothing in Canada’s 
way, Canada for her part could not afford to police a 4,000-mile 
line. All is therefore tree. 

Still, it is chiefly the wild animals that take advantage 
of freedom, and they abound and are happy in the region about 
the line. It is a very strange line, straight and absolute on the 
map, the essence of political division, an absurdity in geography. 
There is no river, no main mountain-range, no change of the 
colour of the soil, but only the invisible hypothesis called 
54° 40°—the “ Fifty-four forty or fight” of the boundary 
dispute. It would have been difficult to find the line but for 
the fact that a 16ft. swathe has been cut in the forest. We 
had been told to look out for that. We found it at last, and 
it was afternoon and we stood in No-man’s Land together. 

It was a curious cut, a rough glade, an alley through the 
tall pines. We walked along it a short way, we discerned where 
it stretched far over a mountain side, a mere marking in the 
uniform green of the forest-roof. We came down to where 
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the lake-water was lapping on the shore, and the great moun- 
tains in their fastnesses stood about us. We found frontier- 
post No. 276, and then I stood on the Canada side and Vachel 
Lindsay stood on the America side, and we put our wrists on 
the top of the post. As we two had become friends and learned 
to live together without quarrelling, so might our nations | 
It was a happy moment in our tramping. 

Then, as it was four in the afternoon, I proposed having 
tea, much to the mirth of the poet. For we had finished the 
last of our coffee at our last American resting-place. Fittingly 
we began on tea when we entered the Empire. 

There was a change of scenery: fresher air, aspen groves, 
red hips on many briars. A beautiful mountain lifted its 
citadelled peak into a grey unearthly radiance. We climbed 
Mount Bertha, and the hillsides were massed with young, 
slender pines that never grow hoary or old, but die while they 
are young and are supplanted by the evernew—forests of ever- 
lasting youth. The grandeur of the mountains increased upon 
us till all was in the sublimity of the Book of Job and of the 
Chaldean stars. There was nothing petty anywhere—but an 
eternal witness and an eternal silence. 





LONDON SPARROWS 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Miss M. G. S. BEsT. 





FEEDING. 


F all the vast population of London the sparrows 
() are the most ubiquitous. They inhabit the slums of 
the East End with the same cheerfulness with which 
they dwell among the mansions of the West. They haunt 
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the neighbourhood of our great museums and public buildings, 
and are quite unabashed in the precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey. Everywhere one finds 
them, always cheerful, always busy, and always chattering 
noisily among themselves. 
From dawn to dusk they 
search for food, sharing spilt 
grain in the roadways. with 
the pigeons, and to _ these 
larger and more dignified birds 
they show the only respect 
these little ragamuffins are 
capable of, keeping well out 
of their way, though ready 
to make a dash when the 
pigeon’s attention is directed 
elsewhere. 

The London parks are a 
happy hunting ground for 
them. Here they are every- 
body’s favourites. They are 
so confiding, and come so 
close for crumbs, that they 
are well fed by the passers- 
by. In one place in Hyde 
Park there is always a flock 
of sparrows waiting for food. 
They know one old man 
quite well and will come to 
his call, following him across 
the park till he arrives at his. 
particular feeding ground, and, 
being quite unafraid of him, 
they will take the bread from 
his hands. It is wonderful 
how they -know one person 
from another in the crowds 
that bring them _ offerings, 
but know him they certainly 
do. 

The London sparrows have 
a perfect mania for washing 
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themselves, and this seems all the more curious as they dwell 
for the most part among roofs and chimneypots, which must 
surely be the dirtiest places to be found in all our dirty London. 
After a shower of rain, when the hollows in road and pavement 
are filled with water, down come the sparrows, splashing around 
with great thoroughness, enjoying a really good bath while they 
are about it. The sparrow never does anything by halves, 
he puts his whole heart into whatever he is doing at the moment. 
One of their favourite bathing pools is round a fountain in one 
of the London parks where water-lilies with big flat leaves grow 
in the basin below. A large firm leaf will support as many as 
four, but is apt to submerge if they all splash at once. It is 
better to have one’s own leaf, or, if a very large one, to share it 
with a friend, and then both can really enjoy themselves. A 
few fo the laziest, or, perhaps, the most valiant of them, will 
stand on the edge of the vase under the fountain and let the 
water fall gently on them. This, of course, saves much trouble, 
but requires more nerve on the part of the bird. On dull, 
chilly mornings the sparrows postpone their bath till the sun 
has dispersed the fog hanging around the pool. They spend 
their time picking up crumbs and suchlike from the paths, 
sometimes alighting on a lily leaf for a drink, then back again for 
more food; but directly the sun catches the water there is a 
general rush for the bath, every leaf strong enough to support 
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them is occupied, and a most vigorous splashing ensues 
All through the winter months the sparrows spend their 


days searching for food where they can find it, but when spring 
comes round again they depart to their nesting places and 
leave many areas quite deserted. They will nest in any nook 
or cranny that will contain their untidy structure of hay 
or straw. <A very favourite place for some years was the helmet 
plume of a statue in Knightsbridge. The untidy bunch of 
straw did not add to its dignity, though it was a charming place 
for the sparrows. By the end of the summer, when the young 
birds are able to fly and fend for themselves, they come back 
to their winter haunts again. 

Towards evening certain flocks return to roost in the plane 
trees along the Embankment, sharing them with the starlings. 
There is much fuss when they are all going to bed, the starlings 
in the topmost branches and the sparrows in the centre of the 
trees. ‘‘ Early to bed” is their motto, as well as “ early to 
rise,’ for they are awake with the dawn, greeting it with their 
usual noisy chatter. 

Sparrows are always cheerful and always noisy about it, 
and though temporarily depressed when chilled by rain or fog, 
they are the first of London’s varied crowds to recover their 
spirits. One is grateful to them for their unfailing optimism 


and for their great content. 





BEGINNING 


THEIR WASH. 





VERY WET AFTER THEIR BATH. 
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FIELD ON AN AUTUMN MORNING. 
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ETON COLLEGE. I 


HE College of Our Lady of Eton lay very fair beside 
the Thames in the imagination of the Royal architect 
as he paced Windsor Terrace to and fro. He had 
slipped away from his venal Court, from tales of fresh 
disasters over the Channel—strange tales of a witch 
maiden clad in white steel—and he gazed from his lofty terrace 
upon the hamlet beneath him clustering round the old church 
of Eton, and the shaws and sedge meadows stretching away 
to the north, where the Roman road to Bath from London 
pasced through the Slough. Far below his feet glided the river, 
which, having put forth all his strength to force the gate of the 
Chilterns—the King could see them lying blue and hazy to the 
westward—now meandered slow and stately through Maiden- 
head and Bray to Staines and the sea. Already in his idealistic 
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mind towers and gardens and pleasant courts sprang from the 
plain, but, more beautiful than them all, a great church, silvery 
white among the green fields, filled and inspired his imagination. 
Upon good ground it should stand—an island of dry gravel 
amid the alluvial levels of the valley—and girt about by a high 
wall and by many waters. With a creator’s meticulous care 
he ordained the very trees that should be planted in the garden, 
the precise dimensions of the cloister, and who was entitled 
to be buried there; but, likewise, with an artist’s indecision, 
he constantly changed his mind, shifting about towers as though 
they were mere castles on a chess-board—and from Windsor 
they looked no larger—even pulling down a choir that had taken 
seven years in building just to make it broader by five and longer 
by fifty feet. Eton, in fact, was Henry’s plaything, but also much 
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The end of Lower School is seen on the left, and the g ble of Co'lege Hall on the right. The statue of Henry VI, by Francis Bird, was 
set up by Provost Godolphin in 1719. 














more, for it was, and remains, the child yearned for by his saintly 
mind, the heir for whom no expense was too great, ro trouble 
unworthy. 

Beautiful as imaginary Eton must have appeared from 
Windsor Terrace, it is none the less lovely to one approaching 
it from Slough. At first, were you unacquainted with local 
topography, you might mistake the wide expanses of playing 
field that lie to the left of the road for some part of the grounds 
of Windsor Castle which you can see above the tall elm trees 
before you; for of Eton’s existence you have little suspicion 
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time of year the tones and colours are subdued, a wet grey 
sky reflected in a wet grey road, the buildings a soft variety of 
browns and yellows, with here and there a streak of orange 
or a patch of brighter red where turning foliage or a newer 
tower accentuates the mellowness of the whole. As you pursue 
your unaccustomed way past the seven chimneys of Savile 
House, until you come to the entrance to School Yard, you 
may be tempted to enquire of one of the boys who hurry past 
you some outline of the place’s history. Surely the mind of 
a youth, nurtured in surroundings that kings have envied, 
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The curicus wavy-topped balustrade divides the aisles in two. 


until you come to Beggar’s Bridge, when something of it can 
be seen among the trees ahead. A little further, however, 
and you top Fifteen-arch Bridge over the little stream called 
Jordan, and then suddenly Eton is set out before you. In 
the centre of the tree-framed picture rise the turrets of the 
chapel and Lupton’s Tower with the long line of chapel roof 
to their right, studded with pinnacles against the sky, and below 
them, stretching to the left where it loses itself amongst elms, 
the warm confused mass of the College buildings. At this 


is steeped in its curious lore ; will he not be glad to tell a stranger 
how Sir Henry Savile printed here his great edition of St. 
Chrysostom, how jolly Nicholas Udall there expounded Erasmus 
his apophthegms to young Mary Tudor ; is he not an unnatural 
son who does not glory in the beauty of his mother? Yet 
should you make so bold as to disclose your ignorance to a boy, 
you will find in his reply an ignorance more abysmal and 
apparently less justified than your own, for Eton quite consciously 
ignores, and resents being told, its history. Yet this is a venial 
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7.—THE USHER’S SEAT. 
Notice also the original benches fixed on to balks of timber. 
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fault, for so cram full 
of life is it, su intently 
is each mind makiag 
a history for itself far 
more vivid than that 
of the actual past, that 
nowhere, perhaps, are 
hearts to be found less 
in sympathy with 
things that are gone. 
Members past and 
present of this college 
do not look to history 
to lend romarce; or 
else why, to many, are 
the most sacred spots 
houses of forbidding 
exterior and of modern 
construction? Such 
an edifice they regard 
with as much affection 
as if the legends of 
an age sanctified its 
walis. And they do so 
rightly, for to a grown 
man the few years 
that separate him from 
the half-forgotten age 
that was his youth 
are equal to as many 
centuries, and that age 
is to him as irrecovcr- 
able and as legendary 
as the dawn of man- 
kind itself. 

The present Etonian 
is far too much 
engrossed in his own 
present,theold Etonian 
with his own past, 
to be concerned very 
deeply with remoter 
history. ‘To you, poor 
stranger, we can never 
hope to convey the 
personal happiness 
with which apparently 
ordinary objects 
inspire us. Bunkers, 
Rowlands and Tsp; 
Cannon Yard, Sciei.ce 
Schools, the very Gas- 
works—they all have 
their sweet, or 
peculiar, savour. Then 
in the flat uninterest- 
ing land around, what 
homeric struggles have 
been waged, games 
hard lost or won, in- 
dividually as foggy in 
our memories as the 
evenings that ended 
them: “house ties ”’ 
on the Field, games on 
South Meadow by the 
river or on remoter 
pieces of ground like 
Carter’s Field or 
Agar’s Plough. Those 
lower boy runs to 
Boveney Lock beside 
the swollen, misty 
river over slippery 
tracks, and those 
happier runs after the 
beagles round Chalvey, 
Cippenham or 
Datchet. 

Steaming and 
glo wing, through the 
damp dusk they still 
jog home as we did, 
till the friendly lamps 
glisten once more on 
the wet pavement, back 
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to a hot, conversational bath with sore shins and muddy 
knees, and thighs stiff with running back to a Gargantuan 
tea of fried eggs “‘on a raft,” or sausages and chips, warm, 
doughy bread and smoking toast. That is the kind of history 
we choose to remember : 

The thoughtless day, the easy nig it, 

Tre spirits pure, the slumbers light 

That fly th’ approach of morn. . 

Spurned by keen youth, let one of more temperate years 
take pity on you and, conducting you beneath Upper School 
(Fig. 2) into School Yard (Fig. 3), there attempt in brief compass 
to satisfy your thirst for information. Before us lies Lupton’s 
Tower, which, with the buildings that flank it and separate 
School Yard from the cloisters, were begun in March, 1517, 
and completed four years later. To the right, or south, rise 
the superb buttresses of the chapel, which we will discuss next 
week ; while on the north side lies Lower School, and behind 
us, to the west, the seventeenth century Upper School. 

Lower School, as we will call the red brick, battlemented line 
of buildings that forms this northern side of the Yard, containing 
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to have been the cloister, so placed that there would be room for 
a garden between the back of its southern side and the chapel. 
The western cloister was, apparently, to have a high tower backing 
it, as was directed, but never executed, for King’s College, 
Cambridge, and, similarly, was to have no access to or from the 
Slough road. The northern range of its buildings would, ot 
course, have been considerably further to the north than Lower 
School, while the eastern side, if ever completed, was demolished 
in the next century by Provost Lupton. 

We cannot, however, rely upon the Will as upon an actual 
builder’s contract, for it is tolerably certain that by the date 
of its execution (1448) the north and east waiks of the present 
cloister, which are simply ignored in the document, were actually 
completed. It may, therefore, be possible that Lower School 
was similarly ignored; the whole Will, indeed, describing a 
castle in the air, may be nothing more than the survivor of a 
series of documents made out rather to amuse a mild monarch 
than to instruct a contractor. 

This assumption is strengthened by an allusion in 1443 to 
Lower School being recently completed. ‘Thomas Bekynton, 
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Hundreds of names crowd upon the panelling. 


the schoolroom, Long Chamber on the first floor, where the 
young collegers sleep, and the quarters of the master in college, 
is the only part of School Yard that is in the least degree as 
Henry VI intended it. His intentions, as a whole, are contained 
in two important documents, called the Will, signed in 1448, 
and the Avyse, dated 1449; of them the former alone gives 
any information as to the arrangement of the College as apart 
from the dimensions of the church, but for various causes, which 
we will enumerate, we have little reason to think that its instruc- 
tions were ever carried out. In the first place, the only building 
which corresponds at ail to its description in the Will is College 
Hall, begun in 1446. This hall, lying on the south side of the 
present cloisters, is stated in the Will to occupy the same position, 
but in a great unarcaded court or quadrant at least three times 
tne size of the present cloister. This quadrant was to have 
been the principal court and to have been entered through its 
northern face by a gate beneath a tower—the principal entry-— 
to be situated apparently somewhere in College Field. Secondly, 
to the west of the quadrant and on the site of School Yard, was 





sometime secretary to the King, was in that year consecrated 
Bishop of Bath and Wells at an altar erected, at his request, 
among the foundations of the rising church. After the ceremony 
he mentions, in his Correspondence, a banquet, held in “ the 
new buildings of the College on the North,” 7.e., of the chapel. 
The internal evidence also connects it closely in date with the 
early works already mentioned. The doors, for example, of 
which the hood mouldings turn back in diamond-shaped stops, 
are precisely the same as those in the northern and eastern 
cloisters, while the battlements resemble those of the original 
kitchen, finished about 1450. 

A third, the most important, reason for considering Lower 
School to be the earliest part of Eton emanates from the practical 
certainty of its southern face having originally been arcaded. 
The evidence for this is two-fold. First, there can yet be seen 
a course of lead projecting slightly from between two brick 
courses just below the southern window sills of Long Chamber. 
In 1876, moreover, alterations in School Yard laid bare the 
foundations of a brick wall running parallel to, but roft. from, 
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the wall of Lower School. Here are obvious indications of 
a cloister. As to whether it was ever completed we have no 
direct evidence, but on two accounts I think we may assume 
that it was. First, Provost Lupton refers in 1506 to “‘ a new 
chamber for boys,” and in 1514 to “the new school.” He 
undoubtedly means Lower School, but I think we may rest 
assured that he is referring to alterations. ‘The nature of these 
alterations is partly certain, for the (unrestored) interior of Lower 
School windows is just the same as that of the windows in Lupton’s 
undoubted buildings. Let us suggest, if only for argument, 
that the other alterations were the removal of the arcade. | 
Our second reason for assuming the completion of the 
cloister lies in the mere fact of its being begun. That Henry 
at times contemplated having a cloister there is shown by the 
Will, so that if Lower School was finished, as we have supposed, 
in 1443, the probability is that it had an arcade. Conversely, 
an arcade could only have been built before 1443, because the 
existing cloisters were then begun, and two separate sets of 
cloisters were never contemplated. ‘Therefore, with some con- 
fidence we may assert that Lower School until 1504 had a 
cloister the removal of which in that year made it look “ quite 
a new building,” so much so that Lupton called it a new building. 
The demolition was part of a scheme of this Provost’s 
to make School Yard the entrance court to the College. Roger 
Lupton, who took this important decision, was an ecclesiastical 
lawyer, Provost of Eton from 1504 until 1535. He was occupied 
in minor works such as the above until 1514, but in the following 
year completed the exquisite little chantry that still bears his 
name in the chapel. -In 1516 we hear of him turning his 
workmen on to demolishing the west side of the present cloister. 
This was part of the scheme, referred to above, of making an 
entrance. Henry VI’s design of a great tower-surmounted 
gateway had never got further than parchment. The College, 
therefore, would seem to have lacked an entry on any decent 
scale. So it was that, having previously demolished the half- 
hearted attempt at a cloister in School Yard, in 1517 Lupton 
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I2.—EARLY NAMES ON A SHUTTER IN LOWER SCHOOL, 


laid the foundations of the tower and range of buildings that 
bear his name, and determined to make Eton face west instead 
of north. The interior he eventually apportioned chiefly to 
himself, as Provost, for a lodging, though the room immediately 
above the gate, now Election Chamber, was a library. ‘The 
architects were Humphrey Coke, Henry Redman and a Mr. 
Vertue, a free mason who in 1505 had contracted for the roof 
of St. George’s Chapel. The resemblance between Lupton’s 
Tower and the gateway of St. James’s Palace reminds us that 
until 1531 the site of that place, then occupied by the Hospital 
of the Sisters of St. James, was the property of Eton and formed 
the town residence of the Provosts. In that year, however, 
Henry VIII effected an exchange, and soon afterwards built 
the palace, of which the gateway remains the most characteristic 
feature. 

At the southern end of Lupton’s block there is a tower 
in the basement of which was a sluice ; this sluice, no doubt part 
of the original drainage plan, flooded the main drain which ran 
thence in a north-westerly direction beneath School Yard to 
the northern side beneath the eastern end of Long Chamber. 
It then turned east and ran beneath the turrets on the exterior 
of the north range of the cloisters, to the corner now occupied 
by the Headmaster, and turning south served the same purpose 
for the turrets of the eastern range of the cloister buildings, 
and so into the river. 

In 1624 Sir Henry Wotton, after tremendous intrigues, 
was at length elected Provost, in spite of the candidature of 
many, among whom was Francis Bacon, not long before im- 
peached and dismissed from the Chancery. Sir Henry, whom 
we shall often meet with again, had for many years been our 
representative at Venice ; at the moment, however, he chiefly 
concerns us as having erected the colonnade of oak pillars in 
Lower School, seen in Figs. 6 and 7, to support the floor of Long 
Chamber above. Izaak Walton, however, with whom tradition 
tells he ‘‘ begat habits of peace and patience”’ from a punt, 
has it that he set them up in order that the “ choicely drawn 





I13.—AN INK-RUN ON A DESK IN LOWER SCHOOL. 


The handiwork of generations of Etonians. 
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14 —SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S AND WILLIAM 
PITT’S NAMES IN UPPER SCHOOL. 
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pictures ” on them “ of divers of the most famous Greek and 
Latin posts, historians and orators might persuade them not 
to neglect retorick because Almighty God hath left mankind 
affections to be wrought upon.”’ Whether Sir Henry’s motives 
were thus educational, or merely utilitarian, it is in either case 
difficult for us to believe that the timber used was the wreckage 
from a galleon run aground from the Armada and presented by 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘The tradition probably arises from the fact 
of the pillars being of Spanish chestnut. Since the date of 
Wotton’s erection of the pillars Lower School has changed 
very little, save for the insertion of writing desks in front of some 
of the fixed benches. Everywhere here the hand of the amateur 
artist in woodwork has been active. Names, fragments of names, 
holes, slashes and ink-runs score every square inch of wood— 
except upon the benches, which are worn grey and shiny by 
millions of pairs of breeches and trousers. The earliest date 
on the shutters is 1577, and on the pillars 1645, by which date 
they were systematically set up in columns on electior. to King’s 
College, the sister foundation. 

From the earliest days until the end of the seventeenth 
century this was the only schoolroom in Eton. At one end, 
no doubt, sat the master, while in the middle, next the curious 
balustrade (Figs. 4 and 7), apparently of the same date, that 
divides the aisles, so to call them, in half, sat the Usher, an office 
that is now represented by the Lower master, though then he was 
a kind of factotum, the only assistant teachers being the praepost- 
tores, members of the seventh form, who, formerly pupil teachers, 
still survive as prepostors. ‘The master, by the way, lived in 
an apartment at the west end of Long Chamber, above the 
Headmaster’s present room, and the Usher at the east end. 

Long Chamber, in which all the collegers slept for the 
first four centuries of Eton’s existence, was a great barracky 
gallery 172ft. long and 27ft. wide. ‘Those who passed through 
their sojurn within its walls unscathed in mind and body could 
pride themselves on more than ordinary strength. During 
the winter months, when the doors were locked at 6.30 in the 
evening and not opened again for twelve hours, there was little 
hope for any quiet study being possible. Before bedtime 
drinking, rat-hunts, tossings in the blanket and simple bullying 
occupied the hours, while during the night, even if such practices 
had temporarily ceased, the mild student in his repugnant bed 
ran the risk of being ‘‘ run up,” that is, being shut up against 
the wall in his bed by the foot of it being hoisted aloft. 

The congestion of Lower School was slightly relieved in 
1665 during the provostship of Richard Allestree (1665-81). 
Allestree, a typical cavalier of the noblest kind, used to be seen 
during the wars “ holding his musket in one hand and book 
in the other, making the watchings of a soldier the lucubrations 
of a scholar.” Almost immediately after his appointment he 
proceeded to build a new schoolroom to close in the yard on 
the Slough road side, where previously there had been a high 
wall with wooden gates in the middle. From the prints engraved 
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by Hollar (1672) and Loggan (1690) Allestree’s building 
resembled the existing Upper School in general form. It 
lacked, however, the balustrade that now conceals the roof, 
which is also of a flatter pitch than the earlier one. On the 
School Yard side it had a colonnade, but not so strong as the 
present one, simple columns of slender girth alone supporting 
the wall. In 1689, in consequence of the manifest insecurity 
of the building, it was taken down, and a subscription list 
opened among old Etonians for the building of a new structure, 
with an entire reconstruction of Lower School and Long 
Chamber as well. The latter proposal was, fortunately, never 
put into execution, but at a cost of £2,300 the new Upper School 
was in 1694 completed with Burford stone facings, Portland 
stone piers and the wooden fenestration of the older structure. 
There is no record of Sir Christopher Wren having had any 
hand in its design, and a Mr. Matthew Bankes is the only 
individual to whom any payment is made for surveying and 
advising. 

The building, which contains small chambers on the ground 
floor formerly used as schoolrooms, is occupied above by one 
long apartment, with, however, a square room at the northern 
end. Good staircases of the period communicate with either 
extremity. The small room is now the Headmaster’s school- 
room, and has for two and a half centuries been the scene of 
floggings, a lineal descendant of the original flogging block 
still being used there. Upper School itself (Fig. g) is a model 
of what a historic schoolroom should be, with thousands of 
names carved and scratched upon its panels. Here is Shelley’s 
name twice carved, Walpole, Pitt (the elder), C. J. Fox, Gladstone, 
several Cecils, Lord Roberts, Captain Oates, to mention but 
a few, while above them a series of busts dating from 1840 
commemorate the Wellesleys, Canning—the most brilliant boy 
that ever was at Eton—Camden, Fielding, Gray, Lord Grey 
of the Reform Bill, Hallam, Lord Howe and others. The 
desk at the north end has witnessed many dramatic scenes. 
From it indomitable little Keate, Headmaster 1809-34, would 
baw! his lessons to a class of 160 boys, while assistant masters, 
one in each of the other rostra, endeavoured also to make them- 
selves heard above the general shindy. Here, quacking like 
an angry duck, did Keate among a shower of rotten eggs over- 
come successive rebellions. One day he came in to find his 
desk smashed to atoms, but, taking no notice, he stood upon 
the platform which it used to surmount and made as if it was 
still there. This was an action typical of those absurd times 
when Keate could decline an invitation from William IV to watch 
the procession of boats with him on the Fourth of June on the 
plea that “‘ he did not know there was such a thing.” Many 
are the anecdotes of Keate and his never tiring arm. Perhaps 
the pleasantest is a remark in exposition of the Sixth Beatitude : 
*“** Blessed are the pure in heart.’ Mind that; it’s your duty 
to be pure in heart. If you are not pure in heart—I’ll flog 
you. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


A TRIO OF POETS 


Orchard and Vineyard, by V. Sackville-West. 
Rovings, by C. Fox Smith. (Elkin Mathews.) 
More Songs of the Glens of Antrim, by Moira O’Neill. (Blackwood.) 
NE wonders sometimes why a writer who is capable 
of making really beautiful verse does not wait and 
work till everything comes approximately to the 
same level. ‘That may be a counsel of perfection 
that is not always practicable, but still it carries 
with it a truth that the real artist can neglect only at his or 
her peril. ‘Taking the first of these books, Orchard and Vineyard, 
we find it opens with a piece of rare merit, the language simple 
and musical and exactly fitted to the emotion it is meant to 
convey. It is brief, too, and that is no slight merit. Here 


it as: 


(John Lane.) 


MARIANA IN THE NORTH. 


All her youth is gone, her beautiful youth outworn, 
Daughter of tarn and tor, the moors that were once her home 
No longer know her step on the upland tracks forlorn 

Where she was wont to roam. 


All her hounds are dead, her beautiful hounds are dead, 

That paced beside the hoofs of her high and nimble horse, 

Or streaked in lean pursuit of the tawny hare that fled 
Out of the yellow gorse. 


All her lovers have passed, her beautiful lovers have passed, 
The young and eager men that fought for her arrogant hand, 
And the only voice which endures to mourn for her at the last 
Is the voice of the lonely land. 
This is no accidental felicity. Mrs. Sackville-West has the 
gift of fine poetry, and several poems are nearly, if not quite, 


as good as this; but too frequently she sinks to the level of 
mere prose, as this : 

The merchant brooded silently on avaricious visions bright 

And listened to the revelry his men were making in the night. 

For one, a young and favourite Kurd, a mongrel child of the bazaar, 
Whose voice was like a singing bird, was striking on a harsh guitar— 
“ Avaricious visions bright” is a phrase very unworthy of 
the fine workmanship of some of her other poems. 

Miss Fox Smith is also a little wayward. Her Rovings 
always brighten that number of Punch in which they appear, 
and, indeed, her muse feels most at home when it is wandering. 
She is seen at her best in such lines as ‘‘ Back to Hilo”: 
There’s a dark an’ dirty wineshop on a waterfront I know, 

An’ a cross-eyed Dago keeps it—or he kep’ it years ago— 
Where the sailormen an’ greasers sit them down to dice and dine— 
An’ I wish I was back again in Hilo— 
In Hilo— 
Drinkin’ old Jacinto’s wine ! 


There’s the blessed Andes standin’ up behind it like a wall, 
An’ there’s dust, an’ stinks, an’ insecks, an’ there ain’t much else at all, 
An’ them sulky Dago wenches, they was never much my line— 
But I wish I was back again in Hilo— 

In Hilo— 
Drinkin’ old Jacinto’s wine. 


Her little book consists, however, of excellently chosen pieces 
and will long continue to delight those who 
sea in ships.” 

Moira O’Neill made a great name for herself when she 
published her first ‘‘ Songs of the Glens of Antrim,” but in her 
More Songs she scarcely maintains her reputation. 
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few poems in her volume that would not have been better had 
they been condensed. There is the same style, but it is greatly 
thinned. If she had not set up such a high standard this 
collection of her verse would have deserved more praise. The 
verses we like best occur in a poem called “ The Emigrant’s 
Letter” : 

Ye’ve likely seen Rosanna ? . did she ask or did she care ? 

But ye needn’t say I named her, for I wouldn’t go that far. 

Tis only Andy wants to know, an’ “ Faith,” says he, “ ’tis quare 

An’ she so comely as she is, an’ she so long wi’ her da!” 


Who feeds my old dog Dusty now, an’ what place does he lie ? 
Ye’ll mind not fill the cart too full, to spoil that pony’s shape. 
I doubt Tom Boyd’s forgot me, an’ the rest will by-an’-by,— 
He said he’d write so constant, an’ he never sent a scrape. 
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So now no mcre, my mother dear, for I’ve no more to tell. 
I see you at your spinnin’-wheel beside the red turf fire, 
An’ my little brother Alick there,—I still liked him so well ! 
When I win back to yous again I'll get my heart’s desire. 





There is a little “Hush Song” which indicates what Moira 
O’Neill is capable of when she has the inspiration : 


Sleep, little child, sleep softly here, 
Angels of God are watching near ; 
Thou shalt be safe—lay down thy head !— 
With their white wings above thee spread. 


Sleep, little child, nor fear the night, 
After the dark comes morning light. 
Angels return their Home to see, 
God looketh down and loveth thee. 


a 


- 
ss 
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The FLOWERS of the NATIONAL GALLERY 


By VIOLET JACOB. 


ARDENS, as well as flowers, have long become 

an important part of the lives of average people, 

who talk of them, think of them, work in them 

and steal for them. Everything to do with flowering 

plants has become important, and to admire them 

their devotees brave the heat and stuffiness of baking tents 

under tropical conditions without a murmur, as the Holland 

Park show has abundantly proved in this hottest of all English 

summers. Those who are kept in London, exiled from any 

patch of garden they may possess in the country, lament loudly. 

Sometimes these laments are genuine, sometimes not; but 

when they are no mere conventional outcry, the outcrier is 

missing not only the actual garden, but the eternal talk about 
it that goes on in country homes of all sorts and sizes. 

But gardens are not the only places in which flowers grow ; 

there are the woods and fields, and possibly those faithful 

plant-lovers who go nosing about to see what they can discover 


and making mental catalogues of their discoveries miss their 
pursuit even more than the zealous horticulturist when they 
are hemmed in for months by houses and streets. Flower- 
pictures, too, have taken a firmer hold of the public mind ; 
their prices go up by leaps. And speaking of pictures, 1 wonder 
if many people realise what a lot of different flowers lurk in 
the canvases of the Early Italian schools in the National Gallery— 
decorous flowers, little hidden subordinate things, shy and 
overshadowed by the painter’s subject, as their prototypes are 
by thickets and hedges? It may sound like a childish game 
to go a-hunting in Trafalgar Square for different varieties, 
and perhaps it is childish. Personally, I do not care a tinker’s 
curse ; for it is very amusing, in my opinion, and hurts nobody 
but the copyist, to whom—if you go on a “ students’ day ’”’— 
a peering face thrust between him and his model must be 
intolerable. But there is no need to go on a “ students’ day.” 
There are only two in the week. 
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The obvious flowers of the Italian painters were lilies 
and roses (as they seem to have been for every civilised race of 
men), the lilies, of course, as part of the equipment of the saints 
they loved to represent. Crivelli, whose flowers and fruit play 
an immense part in his work, studies the structure of the lily 
with passionate care, if one may call anything passionate in his 
stately decorative panels where the figures pose so calmly and 
seem so remote from life. You feel that it is not the saints he 
adored—though his respect for them was high—but the plums 
and pears, sometimes purple and russet, but more often painted 
in a golden monotone. He used them lavishly as decorative 
adjuncts, and, like his other decorations, they frequently seem 
to have presumed “upon their position ; as, for example, in the 


THE 


Immaculate Conception, where the personality of the Virgin 
is lost in the riot of gold and bronze, design and draperies. 
Roses, the flattish, many-petalled roses dear to the sixteenth 
century, are seen in a great many pictures, but you do not find 
anything like the luscious, juicy texture we know in the modern 
flower. Girolamo dai Libri’s “ Madonna of the Lemon Tree ”— 
that masterpiece of loveliness—has a trellised hedge of roses 
with beautifully drawn foliage, but they have the compact 
dryness and rather dull colouring of their time. The fruiting 
lemon tree sprinkled with white stars is fresh against the exquisite 
sky, but the roses have little hint of freshness. It is not until 
you look at Bronzino’s “ Venus, Cupid, Folly and Time ” that 
you see a different quality ; for the blossoms in Folly’s hand 
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are cool and satiny like the petals of our own monthly rose. 
It looks rather as if a new type of rose had been introduced into 
Italy at the time the picture was painted. 

But to return to Crivelli. His tufts of grass and foliage 
are dry and conventional, but, for all that, he is willing to spend 
pains on blossom. In the “ Madonna and Child with St. 
Francis and St. Sebastian ” the two vases set up on a wall against 
a flat gold background are well worth studying ; one is of glass 
and contains pears, the glass being kept so much subordinate 
that only the sight of the fruit through its side makes the sub- 
stance recognisable; the other is a pot of pinks variegated in 
sober mauves and reds. Even the less adventurous of those 
painters who were, for the most part, faithful to the rose and 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, CRIVELLI. 


lily tradition, would cast a sheep’s eye on pinks; for if these 
were not officially spiritual flowers they would seem to have 
been just outside heavenly circles: on the fringe of society, 
as one might say. Certainly their fascinating homeliness 
strikes an intimate note in Crivelli’s almost inhuman grandeur. 
It is surprising to find that in his ‘‘ Madonna and Child 
Enthroned,”’ which hangs close by, he has so far unbent as to 
strew daisies, a poppy and a field convolvulus on the yellow 
marble steps. But, interesting as it is to find them there, 
they do not suit the place and have an indecorous effect as of 
a dog in church. 

Perugino is one of those who have departed from tradition. 
In his “‘ Virgin Adoring the Infant Christ ” he has put a purple 
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iris in the centre panel, a beautiful, slender thing whose colour 
is almost eclipsed by the rich mass of blue drapery beside it ; 
and there is a small tuft of anemone so close to the Archangel 
Raphael’s foot that you feel certain he will tread upon it when 
his conversation with Tobias is over and he moves on. St. 
Michael, in the left-hand panel, has a plant growing under 
the shadow of his sword which is hard to identify, but which 
might be a water avens. Perhaps, in the centre and left panels, 
both of which contain water, Perugino’s sense df fitness made 
him choose marsh-growing flowers. But I doubt it, for the 
Early Italian painters were not naturalists in the wider sense, 
and painted their accessories more to suit their dreams than 
their intellects, while Lorenzo di Credi has got a little vase in 
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that they transported him out of himself,” and that from the 
clouded sky or the weathered irregular face of ancient walls 
he could make processional scenes, battles and landscapes 
He worked alone in his house in the midst of a garden that 
he allowed no hand to trim, shut up among the creatures of 
his imagination, his fig trees untrained and the vegetation 
engulfing his threshold. 7 : 

From his plants we may gito those of a far greater painter 
than he, but one who had the same love of the fantastic. | 
think the flower painting in Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘ Madonna 
and Child ” in a weird setting of rocks and water is the finest 
that we see till we come to the Dutch masters. Here he has 
chosen a simple thing enough to put in that totally unlikely 





GIROLAMO DAI LIBRIS “MADONNA OF THE,/LEMON TREE.” 


one of his pictures in which jasmine, hepaticas and dog-violets 
are all blooming together. 

In,“ The Death of Procris,” by Piero di Cosimo, the shore 
of the still lake on which the faun has found the dead lady has 
put forth a bush gay with flaunting, exotic-looking scarlet, as 
well as a pale papillionaceous plant that it would be difficult 
to name; then, having humoured his fancy, the painter has 
turned soberly to the common daisy and even to the plantain, 
which is the pest of modern lawns. But in the fantastic 
medley something of the character of this unusual man can be 
seen, for we are told that the sight of curious flowers and 
foreign animals gave him “ an indescribable pleasure, insomuch 











place, a cluster of jonquils, whose colour time has reduced to 
a monochrome, but whose drawing and texture and subdued 
beauty are a delight. And we can only wish that, for once, 
da Vinci had let his comprehensive genius run loose in some 
great Van Huysum-like flower-piece to be an enrichment to 
the ages. 

There are plenty of other unobtrusive flowers among the 
Italian pictures which cannot be spoken of in the limits of a 
short article, vervain, capers, white dog-roses, columbines— 
enough to repay anyone who has a little leisure and the love of 
flowering things in his heart; more still, perhaps, if he has a 
magnifying glass in his pocket. 
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THE OUTSTANDING 


RACEHORSES OF 1921 


AN INTERESTING GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES. 
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!W..A. Rouch. Copyright. 
YUTOI, MOST POPULAR LONG DISTANCE HANDICAP PERFORMER. 





N making selection of a subject appropriate to this Christmas 
Number of Country LiFe I was anxious, if possible, to 
break away from the customary routine of discussing leading 
sires of the season and making review, generally, of out- 
standing events during the flat racing season of 1921. Sup- 

posing I elect to deal with horses that have been a great deal 
talked of and written about rather than with those fortunate 
individuals who have scvoped in most of the prizes, as, for instance, 
Mr. Sol Joel in his trel.le capacity as owner, breeder, and owner 
of the champion sire? The idea has something to recommend 
it, and, anyhow, we shall be better able to judge of that after we 
have developed it. Thus, with that object in view I will sub- 
divide my subject as follows : 

. The best two year old of either sex. 

What may be probably the best colt. 

. The tragedy of the year. 

The best handicap performance of the year. 

. The most popular winner of the year. 

. The most popular long distance handicap performer. 

. The fastest horse of the year. 

. The greatest failure. 

9g. The unluckiest horse of the season. 

Putting those nine subjects in the form of queries, I would 
provide the answers as follows : 

It is agreed that the filly, Golden Corn, is the best two year 
old. Until that race at Hurst Park, in which Sicyon was more 
or less allowed to beat his stable companion, Pondoland, because 
a declaration to win had been made in his favour, one was 
inclined to rank Sicyon as the best of the colts. In spite of what 
we saw at Hurst Park, I am still disposed to give him the medal. 

Humorist, of course, was the great tragedy of the year. 
The answer to No. 4 is Glanmerin, and I name Love in Idleness 
as being the most popular winner. I think, too, it will be agreed 
that Yutoi is entitled to rank as the most popular long distance 
handicap winner. Surely Tetratema stands out as the champion 
for speed, while I have only to murmur Tishy in connection with 
query No. 8, which concerns the greatest failure. Then, in regard 
to the concluding question, I am sure His Majesty’s trainer, 
Mr. Marsh, will agree with me in selecting the King’s two year 
old Joss House. He just missed being even a moderately good 
one. He was second six of seven times ! 

The fact of a filly being the best of her age at the end of her 
two year old days is sufficiently unusual to attract much atten- 
tion. Thus it is with Golden Corn. One remembers her first 
outing at York when she was beaten for a maiden race by an 
animal to which she would probably be capable of giving 21lb. 
How these things happen is a mystery, and in this case can only 
be accounted for by the fact of its being her first appearance 
in public. The experience is so astonishing to the young race- 
horse that he or she forgets to race or seems incapable of doing so 
because of interest, amounting sometimes to alarm, in the buzz 
of the crowd, the colours, and the excitement of it all. 

She was never beaten again. Her next outing was for the 
Fulbourne Stakes on the July Course, and we saw her win by 
half a dozen lengths with Donoghue keeping her on a tight rein. 
Then it was that the critics crowded around her in the unsaddling 
enclosure and agreed that a better looking filly for her age had 
not been seen for many a long day. She had the size of a three 
year old, with physique in proportion, and we had seen her 
perfect action. She more than confirmed it at York when she 
very easily won the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, though she had not 
much to beat. Her real test, however, came with the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, and this time she won again, easily, from 
Lembach, Polyhistor, Stupidity, Stingo and two others. That 
was a case of beating the best form of the season, and the most 
exacting critics were now convinced. Then, later, she was equal 
to the call on her when she was asked to win the Middle Park 
Stakes at Newmarket, and in doing that she did what the great 
Pretty Polly did in her time. Polyhistor finished nearer to her 
than was the case at Doncaster, and there was an idea that she 
might have been going off or that her limitations had been 
discovered. But she stands out as the best of her age, irrespec- 
tive of sex, and no one is entitled to be prouder of her achieve- 
ments than Mr. Cecil Boyd-Rochfort, who had the sound judgment 
and the necessary inspiration to buy her for 1,600 guineas as a 
yearling at a time when the young American owner, Mr. Marshall 
Field, had asked him to buy a few yearlings to race in this country. 
The Tetrarch was bought for rather less as a yearling, and it is 
strange that these two outstanding youngsters of 1913 and 1921 
should have cost comparatively little compared with the five 
figures given for two others in recent times. I may add that 
Golden Corn is not in the Derby, which is a matter on which 
other owners have already congratulated themselves. She is, 
however, in the One Thousand Guineas, so that she will have 
plenty of opportunities of showing her-worth in her second season 
on the Turf. There is an idea that she will not stay. Her 
breeding seems to lend weight to the idea, but you never can tell 
in these matters, and if I had the great good fortune to own the 
filly I should not be distressed at this distance of time; at any 
rate I should not like to back one to beat her for the One Thousand 
Guineas. 

Sicyon duly won the Hurst Park Great Two Year Old Stakes 
in the middle of November, but such as Lembach, Golden Corn, 
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TETRATEMA, THE FASTEST HORSE OF THE YEAR. 


Polyhistor and Condover were not in the opposition he disposed 
of, while I feel sure that Pondoland could have won the race but 
for that declaration in favour of Sicyon. What, however, did 
impress me was that the big colt put in a tremendous burst of 
speed when once his jockey did get him going, and taking all 
in all I would not name any other colt to beat him on what we 
have seen this season. What is likely to. happen next year is 
quite another thing. Sicyon, you must bear in mind, is not in the 
Derby. Thus the same value does not attach to him as to Poly- 
histor and Pondoland, all, by the way, in the same ownership. 
The point, however, I am trying to make is that in a year when 
no colt stands out, as is usually the case now, Sicyon has claims 
to be considered the best, or at least no other can be suggested 
as being his superior. 

At one time and another I have written a great deal about the 
poor, ill-fated winner of the Derby—Humorist. Pictures of him 
live in my mind and will never fade. I see him now in the 
paddock at Childwickbury as a foal shyly looking at us admiring 
him as he stood as close as it was possible to get to the side 
of his mother, Jest. I see him darting through on the rails 
within a hundred yards of triumph at Epsom, with 200,000 
people jammed as near as possible to the winning post, labouring 
under tremendous excitement, and I see him holding Craig an 
Eran at bay and winning cleverly, if not what is called com- 
fortably. And I have seen a grass mound at the Childwickbury 
Stud where rest his remains. Truly that is grim tragedy when we 
think of what might have been, of how he might be the best 
horse in the world to-day, with the most brilliant prospects 
of perpetuating his fame at the stud. No man in history has 
been made to experience the two extreme emotions of ownership 
in racing as has Mr. Jack Joel. 

I have suggested that the best handicap performance of the 
season was that put up by Glanmerin when he won the Portland 
Stakes at Doncaster carrying gst. 5lb., winning easily by three 
lengths from a large field, all of whom were in receipt of a lot of 
weight. It is true that this horse was a big disappointment 
when he failed by a head to beat Illuminator for the Royal Hunt 
Cup, and again when he just failed to get a place in the race for 
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LOVE-IN-IDLENESS, THE MOST POPULAR WINNER OF THE YEAR. 


the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. Those failures show that 
he was by no means an abnormal horse in the sense that Irish 
Elegance was two years ago, but only Irish Elegance himself 
has put up a better sprinting performance in our time than 
Glanmerin did in this race at Doncaster. And if he was the best 
performer in handicaps over a short distance then, beyond any 
question the most popular winner over a long course was Yutoi, 
which began a very fine sequence by winning at Doncaster, lifting 
the Newbury Autumn Handicap and then winning the Cesare- 
witch under a 10lb. penalty. The public take to a horse that keeps 
on doing it in that fashion, and though better favourites failed, 
the success of Yutoi in that big betting race at Newmarket was 
extremely popular. And, writing of popular horses, there was 
surely no more popular one than the winner of the Oaks, Love in 
Idleness. Perhaps it was because there is not much of her and 
that the small one that battles and prevails never fails to enlist 
sympathy and admiration. What you and I know is that she 
afforded delight to all who saw her game, honest and sparkling 
performances, and such as this mare can be depended on to per- 
petuate the highest and best virtues of the British thoroughbred. 
And, lastly, in my gallery of equine celebrities in 1921 | 
have Tetratema as the fastest horse that ran. In all we saw him 
out four times as a four year old, and I need hardly say that one 
so good went through the season unbeaten. He has gone to 
the stud now, but in his last race he beat Fiddle de Dee in a 
canter, giving him a little weight. Shortly afterwards Fiddle 
de Dee won a handicap at Kempton Park, carrying top weight 
and giving 17lb. to Princess of Mars and rolb. to Chi lo Sa. 
For the second year in succession he won the King George 
Stakes at Goodwood, giving an easy beating to Orpheus 
which is twice the winner of the Champion Stakes at New- 
market. How would Tetratema have won the Cambridgeshire 
had his trainer been in a position to let him run for it? In 
my opinion it would have been a certainty for him under 
gst. 3lb., for apart from his great speed, which would have 
carried him home before others could have realised it, I am 
sure that the field which did take part was about the worst 
class we have had for years. PHILIPPOS. 
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HE illustrations of these 

articles are all from the 

books of Mr. Arthur 

Gilbey. Mr. Gilbey is a 

master fisherman. Those 
who have known all the best 
seem united in putting him in 
first place as thrower of the dry 
fly, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Marryat. Mr. Marryat, 
alas, has been dead many a day, 
mourned not only as the most 
adept angler, but also the kind- 
liest and most unselfish soul that 
ever lived. Mr. Gilbey is very 
much alive and angling still ; nor 
has his hand lost any of its 
deftness, but even of him we are 
obliged to doubt whether the eye 
of middle age (may we, without 
offence, attribute such measure of 
years to that fine optic ?) serves 
him with quite the accuracy of 
the eye of youth. 

But, besides master angler, 
Mr. Gilbey is master lover of 
fishing books, fishing prints and 
pictures, and of all associated 
with that blessed recreation of 
the contemplative man _ which 
has been so extraordinarily for- 
tunate in its chroniclers, its bards 
and its delineators. ‘‘ Contempla- 
tive man’s recreation!” said a 
scoffer, after a day of no rising fly 
or fish. ‘‘ Pretty well called, I 
should think—nothing else to do 
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Being a Difcourfe of . 


FISH and FISHING, 


Not unworthy che perufal of moft Anglers. 


full that I have seen. I am 
certain of one item in which it is 
unique—a small bibelot of which 
there is only one other known 
example in the world, and that 
example, with a difference, pos- 
sessed by one of the Paris 
Rothschilds. The title is ‘‘ Livret 
nouveau auq’l sont contenus 
XXVII Receptes nouvelles et 
approuvez de prendre poissons, 
cannez, et oyseaulx, etc.”’ Cannez, 
as it appears, are canards, ducks. 
Now, this Gilbey copy, as the 
title indicates truly, has twenty- 
seven receipts or recipes. The 
Rothschild copy has only twenty- 
five. The twenty-five are the 
same in both copies. The twenty- 
sixth, in the Gilbey book, is 
designed ‘‘ de prendre beaucopt 
de poissons avec fillets et felosces, 
etc., selon la doctrine du grand 
Albert.”” The next and last, still 
following the precept of the great 
Albert, tell how to catch “ pois- 
sons avec les mains ’’—tickling, 
in brief, it sounds like, but it is 
worse, for it counsels the infusion 
of the water with a decoction of 
herbs to stupefy the fish before 
the catching is undertaken. The 
Rothschild copy is supposed to. 
have been printed at Lyons about 
1530. The Gilbey copy, with the 
additional ‘‘ receipts,’ one sur- 
mises to be rather later. The 





except contemplate !’’ Even its 
fondest amateur is obliged to 
confess that it gives its intervals 


Simon Peter faid, I goa fithing : and they (sid, We 
alfo wil go with thee. John 21 os 


woodcut and front pages are 
different in the two copies. 
Doubtless the editions were small, 





of leisure, and these, doubtless, 
are the opportunities of the bard 
and the recorder, as he, rustic- 
like, “‘expectat dum_ defluat 
amnis.”’ It was expectation that, 
in this year of grace and sun- 
shine. was not disappointed ; if 


the rustic waited but a little he 
might go over dry shod. 

[ do not know whether the fishing library which this love 
of the river and its craft has inspired Mr. Gilbey to collect is the 
best and completest of its kind. 


At least, it is by far the most 
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not issued in their thousands and 


their tens of thousands. The 
consequence is that they are 
scarce, and, like most scarce 


things, dear. I suppose no one 
could gauge the value of this 
unique copy which I have just 
been writing of. You cannot 
know its market value, because 
you cannot know its market. Ifa cinema star, say, our cheerful 
Charlie Chaplin, ceased from filming and betook himself to the 
gentle pursuit of the bibliophile, with a taste specialising in the 

direction of angling literature, it would 

be a trifle to him to bid—what shall we 
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say—{100,000 for a specimen that 
was unique. If you had mere Rocke- 
fellers or J. P. Morgans in the market 
you might have to be content witha 
paltry £10,000. So it is impossible to 
say. In sober fact, I believe that 
shortly before the war a first edition 
of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ’’ came up 
for sale and went for just about one 
hundred pounds over the one thousand. 
There have been later deals at lower 
figures, but no copy quite so fine as 
that pre-war one has come to market. 

Of course, Mr. Gilbey has one of 
these first editions. He has also a 
second edition, and a third, and a 
fourth, and a fifth. And there they 
all stand, on his bookshelf, in his 
‘* Lutyens ” house, Folly Farm, beside 
the Kennet, like five puppies of the 
same litter. There is a completeness 
and sufficiency about them that are 
very satisfying. 

It is to Izaak Walton (be careful, 
please, for he was, about the “ z”’ and 
the ‘‘ k’’—a forgery has been detected 
lately, owing to the criminal not 
attending to the orthography of this 
semitic ‘‘ Christian’? name) that our 
minds go at once when the old litera- 
ture of angling is the theme. He would 
shorten his autograph, as, “Iz. Wa.” 
—notice the signing on the front page 
of a third edition copy of his book— 
but it was left for his epitaph in the 
chapel at Winchester to spell him ‘Isaac.’ Walton, though 
the greatest, was not by a very long way the first to write of 
angling in its finer practices, nor did he set the model of the way in 
which the writing about angling was to be done. Some, truly, 
have taken for their model his dialogue form, and they have 
done the incomparable Izaak great glory in doing so, because 
their pious imitation has shown this strikingly, and this only— 
how stiff and reluctant a material the dialogue is and what a giant 
hand it needs to make it plastic and living and pleasant as 
Walton’s hand could and did. The disciples have only bruised 
their fingers. Walton employed this dialogue method in his 
‘“ Compleat Angler,’ and it is his masterly employment of it that 
makes his little book one of the great books of the world; but, 
the dialogue apart, he was animitator. He was not an originator. 
For the originator of the dialogue mode of telling a tale or adorn- 
ing a theme we should have to look very far back among men just 
beginning to make those sound signs which we call speech. And 
for the rest of the form of Walton’s book we need not go far back 
at all, but we find it faithfully followed in all the books of sport 
both before and after him; through Mascall, Juliana Berners, 
the dubious Dame of St. Albans, and others as far back at least as 
“The Master of Game ”’ of Gaston de Foix; so that actually we 
have to go to France for the model, like our ladies of fashion 
to-day. I do not know that we need to go farther back. I 
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BURIAL PLACE OF IZAAK WALTON: PRIOR 
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MIS-SPELLING OF ‘‘ ISAAC”? ON 
WALTON Ss TOMBSTONE, 


hardly know where farther to search, if we should. It was 
written about 1390, called in its original ‘‘ Livre de la Chasse,” 
and given its English title, ‘‘ Master of Game,”’ and its rendering 
by Edward Duke of York, who was killed gloriously at Agin- 
court after a career of singular adventure and villainy. 

It is no matter what the sport may be which the writer 
makes his theme, he attacks it ever in the self-same way—as 
thus: He begins according to the gallant principle of that old 
hare-hunter’s chorus which Surtees has taught us: 


There’s no pastime can compare 
With the hunting of the hare. 


That, always, 1s section first of the book, occupied with laudation, 
at the expense of all others, of the particular sport in hand. 
Thence we pass to some descriptive, perhaps some didactic, 
pages, teaching us how it is done and how it ought to be done. 
The last cast is often rather a return back to the first; the 
author cannot refrain from re-assertion of his sturdy faith that 
‘“no pastime can compare,”’ etc. 

That is the model. The ‘“‘ Livre de Chasse ”’ set it, and it is 
followed with much piety by later disciples. Varying greatly as 
they do in style and content, from the turgid bombast of Franck 
to the simple dialogue of Walton, all more or less are moulded 
in this form. It is a curious tradition. Of course, many of the 
best early sporting books are French 
but in angling literature the English soon 
beat the French. In the illustrations, 
however, the French have the better. 
The French pictures are better drawn, 
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in finer line, and 
the engraving is 
more delicate. 
Nevertheless these 
English _ illustra- 
tions often havea 
kind of endearing 
simplicity which 
we would not 
gladly part with, 


and some have 
the unconscious 
humour of a 


child’s bad draw- 
in’g. Guilelessly 
do the anglers 
exhibit their full 
height, with no 
concealment, for 
the admiration of 
the fish. 

The texts do 
not tell us much 
about lady 
anglers, but a lady 
fishing from the 
bank, generally on 
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the opposite side 
of the stream from 
her husband or 
gallant, is a fre- 
quent figure in the 
drawings. Both 
figures are usually 
in gay court 
attire. It is not 
to be thought that it is thus that either sex really went fishing, 
but we may suppose that it was thus that the illustrators knew 
that their public liked to see them shown; and considering 
how very early in the bibliography comes the book of Dame 
Berners, we might have expected more claim for women’s angling 
rights in the later books. But perhaps the rights were not in 
dispute, and, however that be, we know that the reputed Dame 
of St. Albans has herself been greatly in dispute. It is affirmed 
that she, if ever there were such a she, never wrote a word 
of her ¢veatise, but that it was all a concoction of Wynkyn 
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de Werde. But 

: Sree ees just why, if it 
| were so, he chose 
New and Excellent to disguise his 
poe te ae identity in this 
feminine camou- 

flage, why he 


desired a disguise 
for his identity at 
all, and why this 
particular disguise 
rather than 
another—all these 
are old and deep 
mysteries. Had 
he the double per- 
sonality, we will 
not say of Jekyll 
and Hyde, but 
perhaps of William 
Sharp and Fiona 
Macleod ? And for 
what purpose? 
One of the most 
charming front 
pages of all, that of 
the “‘ Accomplisht 
Re i Lady,” has hardly 
4 an obvious rela- 
tion to angling. 
True, her accom- 
plishment appears 
so general that 
scarce anything 
could be excluded 
from it; certainly 
nothing of the importance of mysteries attaching to the angler’s 
crait. But in her book, as in others of the time, we find a section, 
in a later addition, devoted to angling. It really was no other- 
wise with Juliana’s ‘‘ Treatise,” for this was tacked on to that 
“ Boke of St. Albans’ which appeared first without it. But 
pages 141 to 167 in the third edition (of 1683) of the ‘‘ Accomplisht 
Lady ” have a separate title page and woodcut of their own, 
namely, that advertisement of ‘‘ New and Excellent Experiments 
or Secrets in the Art of Angling,’ and so on, as in the illustration 
here reproduced. 


4 : Direétions for the whole. 
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INTERNATIONAL SPORT 


his talons firmly into the flesh of the British lion so far 

as sport is concerned. Hutchison, the golfer, has beaten 
all comers at St. Andrews; W. T. Tilden, the lawn tennis 
champion, has upheld his title at Wimbledon; and Milburn 
and his merry men have ridden down our best at Hurlingham. 
Yet Britain is not unduly depressed about it. The Briton 
is a noted “ good loser,” and though he may be feeling a 
little sore—for the Australians, too, have been rubbing it in 
at cricket !—about recent events, he is far too good a sports- 
man to show it. Rather is he inclined to take a look round 
and to make plans for recovery. After all, it was he who taught 
most of the world to take an interest in games, and it is up to 
him to preserve a decent supremacy in them. 

Perhaps Britain would have preferred to lose the laurels 
in any other game rather than in polo. We have always con- 
sidered ourselves a breed of horsemen, and here our national 
pride has been touched. We look to our soldier-sportsmen 
to play as good a game of polo as any men in the world; and 
yet America beats us fairly and squarely upon our own ground, 
under the eyes of our own backers, in our own conditions of 
light and turf and weather. At first thought there seems to 
be no reason for this. Man to man we could ride as well as 
they ; our wrists were as strong, our eyes as keen, our hands 
as light, our hearts as brave; but America carried that /ittle 
more—that slight extra length on the ball, that slight extra 
straightness in goal-hitting, that slightly better understanding 
of each other as a team, which was enough to ensure victory. 

The successes at golf and lawn tennis were further triumphs 
of the personal equation. The little extra skill that comes 
perhaps with more energetic and constant practice, some slight 
advantage in climatic conditions more reminiscent of America 
than the British Isles—very little made the difference, but the 
scale was always dipping in favour of our Western friends. 

A little later Jack Dempsey proved beyond all doubt his 
superiority with the gloves to the best man that Europe can 
produce ; and America as a nation of sportsmen and athletes 
sails on the crest of the wave. 

In seeking reasons for this marked —if temporary — 
supremacy it would be idle to overlook the fact that the great 


‘| year the American eagle has undoubtedly fastened 


size of her territory gives America a choice of champions which 
no other country can command; and other things being equal 
it stands to reason that the big battalions must always provide 
the majority of super-warriors; yet it is very evident that 
America possesses in a marked degree the temperament and 
qualities for sport and athletics which have for long been con- 
sidered the prerogative of the Anglo-Saxon race; emphasised 
qualities of determination and stamina. In addition to this 
she has what Britain herself has not—the methodical, business- 
like application to sport which raises it from a mere pleasant 
pastime to a whole-hearted life’s endeavour. 

Undoubtedly we have here the reason of her swift advance 
to first place in the world of athletics. America’s sport is her 
business ; Britain’s sport is her play. Until these two divergent 
platforms are drawn together the gulf between them remains 
a pitfall to every group of representatives that steps into the 
arena. I do not think that Britain in any way resents this 
attitude of America towards sport. She accepts it as a funda- 
mental difference between the nations and goes on playing her 
games in light-hearted carelessness while conceding to her 
rivals the right to play as seriously as they think fit. Yet the 
differing attitudes do make a distinct bar when as opponent she 
meets her Western cousin in the field. Perhaps there is a sus- 
picion of scorn on either side: that strenuous rivalry should 
be taken so lightly, and that play should be confounded with 
business. Some years ago there were certain incidents which 
in Britain gave rise to the impression that the Americans lacked . 
the sporting instinct and were out only to win at all hazards 
and by any means. This impression did harm and was slow to 
die. But the fine sporting behaviour of America’s subsequent 
representatives at polo, yachting, tennis, golf and athletics 
completely reinstated her in the favour of all good sportsmen, 
and now her good faith is unquestioned over here, and her 
athletic rivalry welcomed at all times. 

Long may it remain so, and America and Britain meet 
yearly on the common field of sport, each learning something 
from the other—one that a game is worth playing with all one’s 
might and application if played at all ; the other that it should be 
played with laughing good humour and not only with grim 
intent upon the spoil. WILL H. Ocitvir. 
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A MODERN 


HIS work* was written while the war was proceeding 

and was, therefore, imperfect in its first form. One 

dare not call it perfect now, simply because other facts 

will doubtless come to light in the future years. There 

are both advantages and disadvantages in the writing 
of history by a contemporary witness. It gives vividness, at 
any rate. Most of us would sacrifice a large number of docu- 
mented histories if the object were to save Froissart from 
destruction. It is because of his intimacy with the heroes of 
the day that his tales of the great wars going on in his time have 
such an attraction. On the other hand, an impressionist method 
of history like that could never attain to the authority which is 
derived from a studied and true presentment of facts. 

Mr. Buchan’s work lies between two extremes. Let us 
say at once that it is very finely done. Mr. Buchan has command 
of clear, pure, unpretentious English. He lets us know exactly 
what he means to say. Also, to an unusual degree he possesses 
the power of writing a good narrative, which many have thought 
the greatest literary gift of all. You can read this history as 
easily and with as much interest as you can read a novel. 

Much judgment has been exhibited in the proper marshalling 
of events. Like everything well done, it looks simple now, but 
one has only to cast an eye over the frightful confusion that 
seemed to reign at the beginning to recognise the skill and 
intellect which have been brought to this task. No war exactly 
like it had occurred in previous history, although, on the other 
hand, it had features in common with all the great conflicts 
which had preceded it. It was, from the beginning, the mightiest 
drama in which the human race had been involved. It stretched 
over territory far beyond what Alexander the Great or Julius 
Cesar ever dreamed of. The armies must have far outnumbered 
those who fought in the previous world battles, and, lastly, the 
soldiers were armed with weapons of the power of which few 
could have dreamt at the beginning. The submarine and air- 
craft figured for the first time in great warfare. Poisonous gas 
had not been previously used, and the battleships of old and 
their armaments were but as the toys of children compared 
with the monster dreadnoughts of Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy. Apparently, there was no genius of the 
first magnitude developed during the five years of warfare. 
Had Germany possessed one, the march on Paris would have been 
easily accomplished. Many critics believe now that bolder 
tactics on the part of the British Fleet might have ended in the 
discomfiture of Germany, and, indeed, endless are the specula- 
tions of. what might have been. 

The story, at any rate, was a very dramatic one. It began 
with the murder of an Austrian Prince at Sarajevo. It is said 
that the Archduke when he fell exclaimed: “ The fellow will 
get the Cross of Merit for this,” which, if true, pointed to a 
knowledge on his part that he had enemies in Vienna and 
Budapest. It was this pebble which set the rock rolling down 
the gully. The world, speaking generally, was very prosperous, 
owing in great measure to the discoveries of science and its 
adaptation to industrial purposes, and there were few who 
recognised what a terrible calamity was starting. In Germany 
the declaration of war seems to have aroused very great enthu- 
siasm. Evidently the Germans thought to the last minute 
that Britain would not join in the conflict. The final interview 
between Bethmann-Hollweg and Sir Edward Goschen shows that 
the statesmen at Berlin had really made themselves believe that 
we would not fight merely because Britain had signed a treaty. 
“The British change the whole situation,” the Emperor told 
Mr. Gerard. “ An obstinate nation! ‘They will keep up the 
war. It cannot end soon.” It must be placed on record that 
Sir Edward Grey did the utmost that man could do to avoid 
hostilities, but, as we know, it was all in vain. At this time 
of day we understand the position fairly well. Belgium heroic- 
ally refused the request of the Germans for permission to pass 
through her territory, and the defence of Liége delayed that 
advance and laid the foundation of the advantage that was, after 
long fighting, gained by the allied Powers. Julius Casar had 
found the Belgian inhabitants in his time customers difficult to 
dispose of, but the Germans were arrogant and contemptuous 
and did not read aright the warnings of history. It would be 
extraordinary if the men inhabiting what has been called the 
cockpit of Europe were not able to fight when driven to it, 
though they could not hope to make any lengthy stand against 
so overwhelming a predominance in numbers. In the Belgian 
villages the wakeful inhabitants heard the unceasing roar as gun 
after gun and regiment after regiment passed through : theirs 
was the first really dreadful experience of the war. 

Ferdinand Foch, who was the French hero of the war, and, 
perhaps, the greatest soldier of any country, was sixty-three 
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FROISSART 


years old when the war began. He had been a professor at a 
military school and had written books accepted as classics by 
military students everywhere. He was in command of the 
famous Twentieth Corps of Nancy. The French offensive 
failed. Joffre got word of it on August 20th. He tried another 
alternative, and gave orders for an advance in the Belgian 
Ardennes. It, too, was a failure, and one result of the set-back 
was that Germany was able to seize the Briey coalfield—by 
far the most valuable booty she won in the first months of the 
war. In adversity Joffre proved himself a great soldier who 
acted with quickness and resolution. 

Sir John French, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, had gained a great reputation in the Sudan Expedition 
of 1884-85 and in the South African War, but the British 
Expeditionary Force, consisting, as it did to begin with, of only 
two infantry corps and one cavalry division, was at a great 
disadvantage. Of French Mr. Buchan says: ‘“ His most 
notable quality was one which is not commonly found in the 
staff officer. He was a personality rather than a mind—a born 
leader of men, of tried courage, coolness and sagacity.” The 
cavalry was commanded by General Allenby, who laid the 
foundations of that fame which was to attain its zenith in the 
East. 

Mr. Buchan, without any false rhetoric or exaggeration, 
tells the story of which England will ever be proud, of the 
experience of the brave army that remained little in comparison 
with its Continental opponents till the war was far advanced, 
The British soldier had an extraordinary experience. On landing 
he was fed and féted by Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, and had 
an experience that seemed to make war an amusement. A few 
days afterwards he was facing the onrush of the German hosts, 
and his impression was one of amazement : 


Instead of the thin and widely extended lines which he had expected 
he found the enemy coming on in dense masses, which made a wonderful 
target for his rifle. This was the teaching of Meckel, which had 
recently replaced the old instructions of the German drill book. He 
found that he could well hold his own, and it was not till the enemy 
numbers had crossed the canal east of Obourg, and converged upon 
Mons from north and east, that Hamilton fell back through Mons 
to-a prepared position south of it which linked up with the left of the 
1s Corps at Harmignies. 


Mr. Buchan has produced a clearer narrative than we have 
read before of that sad but proud chapter which began with the 
retreat from Mons and ended just before the battle of the Marne. 
This battle he has described in a manner that makes it perfectly 
easy to follow. Subsequent historians may enlarge his account, 
but they will not improve upon it in any other way. It is a 
stirring picture which is unfolded. 

Book I of the first volume includes an account of some 
of the most striking features of the naval war, concluding 
with the history of Cradock and von Spee, when the heroic 
British Admiral consciously sacrificed himself in the cause of 
duty. Sturdee avenged his death at the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands. We have no place here to follow the fortunes of the 
armies in the East. 

The second volume carries the history from the opening 
of the Dardanelles campaign to the Battle of Verdun, first stage. 
It embraces the heroic story of the second battle of Ypres, the 
development of the war in the East, the Russian retreat and the 
beginning of America’s gradually forming resolve to take an 
active share. In the course of his description of the first battle 
of Ypres Mr. Buchan discusses the introduction of poison gas 
and liquid fire in a highly reasonable and military style : 


On the moral question it is needless to dogmatize. ‘The use of gas 
was a breach of the rules of the Hague Convention which Germany 
had accepted, but who had made no secret of her attitude toward inter- 
national compacts when they stood in the way of her interests. Gas 
and liquid fire were innovations—atrocious innovations they seemed 
to her enemies—but it is doubtful whether the suffering they caused 
was greater than the suffering from shell fire. A man who died in 
torture under chlorine might have suffered like agony from shrapnel 
All the arguments against them might have been used with equal force 
by the medizval knight against gunpowder, by the old foct-soldier 
against high explosives, by the savage warrior against machine guns. 
The true point is that the innovation was not so much barbarous—all 
war is barbarous—as impolitic. Unless the weapon is so powerful as 
to break down all opposition, the innovator may find that he rouses a 
storm of resentment which nullifies the value of his device. Germany’s 
opponents were not without their chemists, and could create a counter- 
weapon ; and that Germany had been a pioneer in ugly methods was 
bound to exacerbate their feelings towards her and lower her moral 
prestige among neutrals—an unfortunate result for a Power which was 


daily beginning to realise more clearly that an unequivocal victory was 


beyond her hopes. 


* A History of the Great War, by John Buchan. In four vols. 


Vols. I and II. (Nelson.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILK FOR CHILDREN. 
To THE EpIToR. 


S1r,—When people are being frightened about 
bacteria in their cow’s milk, why not continue 
to persuade more and more folk to keep the 
clean-feeding goat? Domesday Book records 
that our Saxon forefathers had flocks of goats 
in their villages wherever the land was suitable. 
The wide stretches of heather, bracken and 
scrub on the Breckland of Norfolk and Suffolk 
were ideal districts on which goats could roam. 
Each village community was responsible for 
its goats, and each villager shared in the milk 
for a small annual payment. When first I 
started a patrol of Scouts here in Norfolk, 
some ten years ago, I found the labourers’ boys 
were rickety, unsound and unfit for the 
endurance required in Scouts. I enquired the 
reason. An agricultural community living on 
light sandy soil in one of the healthiest parts 
of East Anglia surely ought not to breed this 
sickly, rickety stock! At last I located the cause 
—an insufficient milk supply. The children 
were brought up on condensed milk in tins o1 
skimmed milk, a watery substance with only 
2 per cent. fatty matter, packed with bacteria. 
I persuaded every family with Scout boys to 
keep goats. I kept them myself and in many 
cases provided my parishioners. As quickly 
as possible the goats were introduced. Tethered 
in the garden or out on the common land or 
down the lanes they flourished amazingly. 
So did the boys. In three years my Scouts 
were stout lusty youngsters, a veritable trans- 
formation from the rickety, sickly lads of a 
few years ago. The difference between the 
children reared on goats’ milk and those reared 
on tinned or skimmed milk is most remarkable. 
The poor man’s cow is responsible for chubby 
rosy-faced children with limbs like a pocket 
Hercules. Given a goat farm in every English 
village where the milk could be produced at 
a cheap rate, there is the foundation of an A1 
race. I am convinced that the goat alone can 


GOATS’ 


raise us from the C3 of the war to an Ar 
nation. The goat is immune from consumption, 
and, so far, harmful microbes have not been 
discovered in the milk. They are the cleanest 
feeders of any animals I know. In fact, they 
are ridiculously fastidious about all they eat. 
Nothing trodden on or in the least soiled will 
they touch. They prefer their food placed in 
a rack away from the ground. Again, the 
milk is much richer than the cow’s, and the 
fatty substances are not so easily separated— 
that is, they do not rise to the top and ask to 
be skimmed off as in cow’s milk. There are 
goats and milking goats. Be sure to obtain 
the milking strain, which is a sleek, short- 
coated goat whose milk has an agreeable taste 
without any suspicion of goat “ flavour,’ as 
is sometimes met with inthe long or woolly- 
haired strain. If parish councils would 
run a small goat farm where there is any 
suitable land and sell the milk to the vil- 
lagers at 2d. a pint they would find it a 
paying concern.—CHARLES KENT. 


THE REED WARBLER. 
To THE EpITor. 


Str,—No doubt, everyone who has visited, 
during the spring and summer, any of the 
marshy lands of the South and East Coast has 
had his attention arrested by the incessant 
chanting of the reed warbler among the reeds. 
It is very noticeable amid the otherwise absolute 
quiet and silence, only broken by the rustle 
of the reeds swayed with the breeze. The 
reed warbler is a summer visitor to England, 
arriving in flights towards the end of April 
after a perilous journey from Southern Europe 
and North Africa. Once he has arrived at 
his selected reed-beds he will seldom be seen 
taking the air, but will flit from reed to reed 
and in among their roots. At the end of May 
the female starts building her nest, the male 
seldom assisting very much. The nest is 


one of the most beautiful structures made by 
any bird, being a deep, cup-shape and firmly 
woven round three reeds. I have found it 
around two reeds only, and just once have I 
found four reeds used. It is constructed of 
fine grass and of the flowering tops of the reeds 
woven in amongst it, and is sometimes lined 
with wool and moss. The bird shows great 
judgment in placing the nest about half way 
up the reed stems, neither low enough to be 
affected by rising water nor high enough to be 
damaged or excessively swayed by strong winds. 
I have found on one or two occasions that the 
bird has even gone to the additional precaution 
of binding the tops of reeds round which the 
nest is woven with the wood from the reed 
flower, as shown in illustration No. 2. Four 
eggs are laid, more seldom five. When the 
young birds are hatched, for the first day or 
so, the female sits keeping them warm, going 
away only for short periods, while the male 
brings food now and then and tries whether 
they ; are ready to start feeding. Soon the young 
ones’ desire for food becomes pronounced and 
more frequent, and they are not to be persuaded 
to rest quietly under the mother, but fidget 
her off the nest. Then she becomes more active 
in bringing food, paying far more rapid visits 
with food than the male, who only bears his 
share of the feeding during the hungriest period. 
If you find a nest with the young, and only 
the female is doing the feeding, you may be 
certain that you can bring both the parents 
to the young birds. Just go to the nest and 
frighten the female away and then quickly 
hide yourself. Very shortly the female will 
return with her mate to see that everything 
is in order. One may often see the 
female waiting on the reeds while the male 
disposes of the food he has brought among 
the young. It is pleasant to see the admiration 
of the mother for her young. She will often 
stand thus and turn her head from side to side, 
gazing at them for a couple of minutes on end. 
—H. Tevpve-RIcHarps. 
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ROUND THREE REEDS. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


To THE EpiToR. 
Si1r,—We are apt to think of India as a land 
of wide, burnt-up plains, dry river-beds, 
groves of palm trees, forests of banyans, with 
thick tropical undergrowth. We do not realise 
how very large India is, and what differences 
of climate and scenery there must be in such 
an immense country. To the south of India 
lie the Nilgiris—the Blue Mountains, for that 
is what the word ‘“ Nilgiri’’ really means. 
In the Nilgiris one finds it difficult to believe 
one is in India. Here the climate is never too 
hot, as in the plains; it is often, indeed, so 
cold that the ground is covered with frost at 
night. Tennyson writes of ‘“‘ the sweet half 
English Nilgiri air,” and that is just what it 
is, reminding one of a mild English summer 
that lasts all the year round. In this wonderful 
climate flowers bloom no matter what the 
season. One does not have to wait until March 
to see violets, or for June to bring the roses. 
There are violets, roses and lilies all the year 
round. The hills are covered with dense woods, 
in which grow sturdy little rhododendron trees 
covered with crimson blossoms. Wild roses 
hang from the hedges, wild raspberries and 
honeysuckle mingle with the roses, and the 
grass is thick with many a flower that is lovely 
enough, though a weed, to be chosen for a 
garden favourite. In Ootacamund, the biggest 
of the Nilgiri towns, there are great forests of 
eucalyptus, or gum trees, which, brought 
originally from Australia, flourish well in the 
soft Indian air. Some of these trees grow to a 
great height and are very beautiful, standing 
like tall sentinels along the crest of some 
far-off hill. Then there is the Australian wattle, 
which, at certain seasons, throws its rich per- 
fume abroad and makes the roadside and hills 
glow with its delicate yellow blossoms. In 
ravines fed by streams of water there are thick 
clumps of those pure white arum lilies we are 
so proud of in our hothouses in England. In 
the Nilgiris these lilies and the flaming “ red- 
hot poker’ grow wild. To some people the 
great spreading Ootacamund downs are the 
loveliest part of a lovely country. They remind 
one of the downs in Sussex and Hampshire, 
though nothing so vast can be seen in the dear 
Mother Island. In sheltered nooks on these 
downs the golden gorse and broom are in flower 
just as on English downs. To the weary white 
man toiling in the plains of India the Blue 
Mountains are a veritable Paradise. He revels 
in the cool, sweet, flower-scented air. He motors 
over the great spreading downs, wanders 
through the dark forests, feasts his eyes on the 
range beyond range of blue hills ; and when he 


WILD ARUM LILIES IN THE NILGIRIS. 


has at last to leave Ootacamund for the bare, 
heat-stricken plains he more often than not 
leaves his heart in the safe keeping of the lovely 
Blue Mountains.——M. A. BaTcHELor. 


CAPTURING COBWEBS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Spider-webs are usually considered to 
be very fragile things which it is almost im- 
possible to keep permanently in their natural 
form. A very interesting way of fixing cob- 
webs, so that they may be indefinitely preserved, 
is possible on the following lines. For the 
purpose there will be required an atomiser 
such as is employed for spraying medicines 
on the throat and nose. The reservoir should 
be filled with artist’s shellac, such as can be 
obtained from any paint shop. Select a well 
formed spider’s web which is free from rain 
or dewdrops. Then spray it thoroughly 
with the shellac, taking great care to go over 
every part of the web. Secure a well cleaned 
sheet of glass of a size to take the web, and, 
before the shellac has time to dry, press it 
against the glass. Do this so that the form 
of the web is kept as perfectly as possible. 
Cut away the strands which support the web 
at the corners and then stand the glass so that 
the varnish may dry. The web will then have 


been captured, and with ordinary care it will 
last indefinitely. In examining the web the 
effect is very much enhanced if some material 
of dead black, such as velvet, is held behind 
the glass. Many of the webs make the most 
beautiful objects and are very characteristic 
of the species of spider which is responsible 
for them.—S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


HOW SHOULD PLUM 
MADE ? 


To THE EpDITorR. 


PUDDINGS BE 


Sir,—Without the support of plum pudding, 
life in the country would be a dull affair in 
winter, and so I am sure that many readers of 
Country LIFE must be in possession of the 
best recipe. It would be very good of one of 
them to communicate it to a poor Parisian. 
Last Christmas we made our puddings by the 
light of Mrs. Beeton, and in our ignorance 
thought the result was good, but a learned 
guest—learned in housewifery, not law—as 
she tasted murmured, ‘“‘ There are other 
recipes,’ and I must own that our mixture 
had not the rich bride-cake like blackness 
that it had in the Golden Age when we went 
down from the schoolroom on pudding-making 
day, and all the household stirred !—F. MasBet 
ROBINSON. 





THE OOTACAMUND DOWNS. 
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TRAINING A WALL PEAR TREE. 
To THE Eprror. 


Si1r,—I send you a photograph which I trust 
will be of use to you. It is of a wall pear tree 
trained in a very useful way; it has given a 





THE ‘‘ GRIDIRON.” 


large crop, and its branches at right angles 
cover a large area of an ugly brick wall. This 
tree was specially trained by Mr. Clark, gar- 
dener, of Trearne, Beith, Ayrshire. It is an 
uncommon specimen of tree training and may 
be useful to some of your readers.—J. Conway, 

[Trees trained as the one illustrated are 
known in horticultural circles as ‘“‘ gridirons.”’ 
The origin of the term the picture suggests. 
It is a very satisfactory method of training, 
especially for a tall wall. It almost entirely 
overcomes the difficulty always experienced 
with espaliers of keeping the growth vigorous 
on the lower tiers and fruitful on the upper 
ones. The only drawback is the obvious one 
that the training entails considerable skill and 
care on the part of the gardener.—ED.] 


THEIR WINGS UNDER 
WATER. 
To THE Epiror. 

Str,—In Country Lire, September 24th, 
under “‘ The Food of Game Birds and Birds 
of Prey,” by the late Mr. Ogilvie, mention is 
made of cormorants and shags using their 
wings as organs of propulsion when under 
water. It would be interesting to have ob- 
servers record in CouNTRY LIFE species seen 
to use their wings for this purpose. From the 
tops of cliffs one has opportunities of studying 
the actions of both shags and cormorants 
fishing in the water below. I can assert, after 
many years of observation, that I have never 
seen One using its wings beneath the surface. 
As mentioned in Country Lire, the auks, 
including razorbill, guillemot and puffin, are 
well known to use their wings when under 
water ; time.after time I have watched the 
three species pursuing fish in clear water off 
the West Coast of Scotland, and on numerous 
cruises in the mouth of the Firth of Forth I have 
seen the Manx shearwater use its wings as 
oars when travelling beneath the surface. <A 
casual observer would not think the latter bird 
could do so, judging from its build and long 
pointed wings. Manx shearwaters floating on 


BIRDS USING 


the sea, closely pressed by a sailing boat, 
generally take flight, but occasionally dive 
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and travel under water several vards before 
coming to the surface and taking wing. When 
the water was sufficiently clear to observe their 
course below the surface invariably they were 
seen to make use of their wings. The other 
big petrel, the fulmar, is said to do the same, 
but of this I cannot speak from personal obser- 
vation. I have found that the species which 
make use of their wings in this manner do not 
spread them to the full extent, but keep them 
bent at the carpal joint. In the beaver dams 
of British Columbia one has ample opportunities 
of studying the ways of golden-eye, buffie-head 
and other diving ducks, not to mention the 
American, red-breasted and hooded merganser, 
all use the feet alone, when swimming beneath 
the surface. It is quite instructive to watch, 
say, a golden-eye duck feeding in a dam. 
The bird may occasionally open the wings 
when in the act of slipping beneath the surface, 
but when once under they are kept shut, the 
webbed feet work vigorously, being alternately 
thrown backwards and a little outwards. The 
duck, when swimming horizontally under water, 
makes no use of the tail ; but when a more or 
less vertical descent is needed, this organ is 
depressed, facilitating the descent. The bird 
searches under water, the bottom and sides 
of the dam for food, which consists of aquatic 
larva, small frogs and crayfish. Occasionally 
it loses its balance, when one or both wings 
are shot out for the fraction of a second ; but 
the instant balance is restored the feet alone 
do the work. The return to the surface is 
accomplished by buoyancy alone. In this 
country (British Columbia) the loon or great 
northern diver, red-throated and Pacific divers, 
as well as all species of grebe use the feet 
alone in swimming beneath the surface of 
the water.—]. E. H. Ketso, M.D. 


A SUPER-PEACOCK. 
To THE EpIToR. 

Sir,—It may interest many of your readers 
who like peafowl to know that one Spicifer 
cock bids fair to become historical. He 
belongs to’ Mr. David Ezra of C_Icutta, 
and when the King visited India before the 
war the silver peacock presented to His 
Majesty was a portrait of this bird, which 
appears to be a real super-peacock. His 
train is about 6ft. long, and his plumage so 
rich that it is more gold than green. Un- 
fortunately, he is excessively vicious, and 
tolerates the presence of nothing, feathered 
or otherwise, but the old native who looks 
after him. His owner has had him about 
twenty years, and he may last out several 
more decades, for no one knows how long a 
peacock may live (a white common one was 
recorded in CouNTRY LIFE some years ago, 
on the Countess of Warwick’s estate, as having 
lived apparently for somewhere near a century, 
and may be, for all I know, living still). I 
wonder why peacocks’ feathers are supposed 
to be unlucky—surely anything pertaining 
to a creature which can live to a ripe old age 
and keep its surpassing beauty all the time 
ought to be the very embodiment of good 
luck !—Frank FINN. 

PHOTOGRAPHING LITTLE 

To THE EpDIToR. 

S1r,—I am sending you a snapshot of young 
long-eared owls which I thought would interest 
you. I took the photograph on July 6th of 
this year. For convenience sake I lifted the 
birds out of the nest, which was situated in a 


OWLS. 





PICKED OUT OF THEIR NEST TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 
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small poplar tree. I had considerable difficulty 
in returning them to the nest—they tumbled 
out again as quickly as I put them back, and 
I had to climb the tree four times in all.— 
WILL Neave, Evesham, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


SEALS ON THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am just wondering whether the enclosed 
snapshot of a young seal would be of any 
interest to your readers. I took it on a small 
island called “The Dutchman’s Cap,” quite 
close to Staffa and Iona, when the seal was 
about a month old. This little island is one 
of the very few places on the west coast of 
Scotland where the Atlantic seal breeds, and 
it is very difficult to reach owing to strong 
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A BABY SEAL ON ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S CAP. 
currents and the difficulties 
SyLv1a COMPTON. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—A Surrey paper records the fact that an 
otter was recently hunted and killed in the 
neighbourhood of Shere and Abinger Hammer. 
There is an indirect connection between 
this event and the Surrey beauty spot known 
as the Silent Pool. Prince John would 
have some difficulty in  espying fair 
maidens bathing there just now, for the 
pool is dry. A deep channel has been cut 
close to the old rustic summerhouse and the 
water has escaped into the pond below. 
In place of the cool, clear depth of water with 
its lazy trout, admired by so many, swimming 
leisurely about, there is now but a narrow trickle 
of water running from the springs in the chalk 
at the northern extremity of the pool. Great 
green trees and shrubs still bend from the steep 
banks worn by myriads of feet and display 
their beauty, but the charm of the pool has 
gone. Gone, too, alas! is the mystery that 
always lurked in the depths of that clear water. 
Who has not, urged on by local legends or the 
story of the monk of St. Martha’s, hazarded 
a guess at the unprobed depth in the centre 
of the pool. Ten, twenty, thirty feet down, 
say the legends, the bottom may be found, 
and but few cared to think of leaf and branch 
and sliding earth which gradually were raising 
the bottom of the pool. All this is now ruth- 
lessly swept aside. Yet the pool will return— 
for the draining is but a process in the stoppage 
of natural leaks—and with it the charm and, 
perchance, some of the mystery. But the trout, 
the leisurely trout which, it is said, used to 
turn up their dainty noses at pieces of bread, 
what of them? ‘They were all removed, about 
a hundred of them, and transferred, for safety, 
if you please, to a neighbouring pond. One 
night appeared the otter and the next morning 
numerous heads lying on the grass bore witness 
to a tragic feast.—J. P. Epe. 
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DECORATION 


T has been the privilege of Country Lire during the past 
two decades to present an unrivalled pageant of the nation’s 
artistic patrimony in reviewing the stately homes and 
delectable gardens throughout the length and breadth of 
England. How rich is the nation’s treasure-house can 

hardly have been realised until the full resources of. photo- 
graphy were utilised to draw attention 
to gem after gem of great rarity and 
peculiar lustre. 

No formal inventory can conjure 
up a vision of the wealth of decorative 
art enshrined in castle and manor house, 
in panelled gallery, marble-paved hall 
and painted boudoir : 


Here some rare piece 
Of Rubens or Vandyck presented is ; 
‘here a rich suit of Moreclack Tapestry, 
A bed of damask or embroidery, 


anil in choosing examples for presenta- 
tion, embarrassment arises far more from 
the wide range and superlative quality 
of he riches to be drawn upon than from 
an’ paucity of material. 

It will now be possible, after some 
twenty years of research, during which 
m:terial of the greatest significance has 
be:n brought to light, to survey the 
fied of the decorative arts in this 
cointry as a whole and to evolve some 
sort of order from this profuse out- 
pouring of a veritable cornucopia—to 
fill lacunz in the history of applied 
art, to re-assess past standards of 
achievement, and to rescue from ob- 
scurity many a name worthy a brave 
reputation in the annals of craftsman- 
ship or design. 

Names, it is true, are rather to 
seek in the earlier records of house- 
building and furnishing, and it is not 
until well into the seventeenth century 
that personalities emerge so that we 
can with certainty assign credit for 
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AND FURNITURE IN 


ENGLAND 


compare Chastleton (of which the Great Chamber is illustrated 
below) with Ashburnham House, Westminster, photographs of 
which appeared in Country Lire for April 15th, 1916. In the 
former the walls are lined with delicately but elaborately enriched 
oak panelling, adorned with a splendid armorial chimneypiece, 
and surmounted by a ceiling of moulded and modelled plasterwork, 
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THE GREAT CHAMBER, CHASTLETON HOUSE. 


various performances and clearly dis- 
tinguish between patron, deviser and 
executant. 

Of John Shute, Rodolph Symons, 
John Thorpe, Robert and Huntingdon 
Smithson, and Robert and Roland 
Stickelles, we know little or nothing 
with certainty, despite much patient 
research ; nor have we more than frag- 
mentary records of the lives and works 
of Inigo Jones, Sir Baltazar Gerbier, 
Edward Jerman, Marsh, John Webb, 
Hugh May, Robert Hooke, Captain 
Wynne, William Talman, or even Colin 
Campbell, all of whom are identified 
with the design of houses of out- 
standing artistic and historic interest. 
It was Inigo Jones, antiquary, art-agent 
and artist, who changed the whole 
fashion of English architecture and 
decoration with the Banqueting House, 
that fragment of James’s projected palace 
of Whitehall—the “ palace that would 
have exceeded all palaces, even the 
Escurial, the building that might have 
held the Titians, the Mantegnas, the 
Rafaels, and all the pictures and 
sculptures of Charles.” It is a fortunate 
circumstance that Rubens’ glorious 
ceiling to the Banqueting House, com- 
missioned from the great Fleming in 
1629, and brought to England through 
the agency of Sir Baltazar Gerbier in 
1635, was not among the more portable 
works of art collected by Charles I, 
which were unhappily dispersed by 
Cromwell, ultimately to enrich the 
principal galleries of Europe. 

How great a change was wrought 
in interior design by Inigo Jones and 
bis kinsman, Webb, will appear if we 
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punctuated with pendant drops. 
Jones’s work, on the other hand, is 
distinguished by breadth, boldness 
and restraint—by simplicity in place 
of richness. At Eltham Lodge, 
built by Hugh May in 1664, and 
at Thorpe Hall, which is_attri- 
buted to Webb, the style inaugu- 
rated by Inigo Jones persists, 
reaching its final development under 
Sir Christopher Wren in the 
dignified and ample bolection 
panelling which we encounter at 
the palaces of Hampton Court and 
Kensington, and in innumerable 
examples erected during the reigns 
of William and Mary and of Anne. 

The decorative painters found 
much employment during the 
seventeenth century, and invaded 
walls and ceilings with their alle- 
gories: Rubens at the Banqueting 
House, and Gentileschi at the 
Queen’s House, Greenwich (de- 
signed by Inigo Jones for the 
reception of Henrietta Maria), at 
York House, Old Somerset House, 
and at Cobham Hall. At Wilton 
the Earl of Pembroke employed 
John de Critz, who was made 
sergeant-painter to the Crown. A 
successor to this office under 
Charles II, Robert Streater, executed 
decorative painting at the old 
Palace of Whitehall, and at Bul- 
strode and Swakeleys, and in 
numerous town and country houses, 
notably those of Mr. Bohun at 
Lee and Mr. Povey in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and Sir Robert Clayton’s 
in the Old Jewry, all of which, 
with the exception of Swakeleys, 
have disappeared. Another Eng- 
lishman, Francis Barlow, decorated 
walls and ceilings with paintings 
of bright-plumaged birds, in the 
representation of which he was 
eminent. 

Sir Robert Clayton’s house 
in the Old Jewry contained, accord- 
ing to Evelyn, a superb banqueting 
room, wainscoted with cedar, and 
contemporary reference to the use 
of this wood for panelling is not 
infrequent, although oak was the 
predominant material until the close 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

The type of wood panelling 
adopted by the early Georgian 
architects who succeeded Wren is 
well exemplified in the treatment 
of the smoking-room at Rousham, 
decorated by William Kent about 
1740. Kent “ stepped into building 
from painting,” quitting and 
resuming both occupations in the 
course of a career of great activity. 
“William Kent,” it has been 
remarked, “ has suffered, rightly or 
wrongly, considerable abuse in his 
role of painter, but there is no 
question at all as to the estimation 
in which furniture from his designs 
is held by connoisseurs to-day.” 

The ceiling in the smoking- 
room at Rousham, painted by 
Kent in imitation of Raphael’s 
stanze in the Vatican, is a further 
essay in a light arabesque treat- 
ment which he first attempted at 
Kensington Palace in 1724, ex- 
periments the novelty and bright- 
ness of which prepared the way for 
those sprightly Gallic decorations, 
the Chinoiseries and _  Singeries, 
which proceeded from the brush 
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of Watteau and Huet in France and of their 
compatriots, Clermont and Pillement, in 
this country. .. 

The Early Georgian period is remarkable 
for the number of houses of ducal size and 
sumptuousness which were erected during 
the peaceful administration of Walpole. 
Domestic architecture assumed a monu- 
mental character and the apartments were 
better adapted to ceremonious reception than 
to comfortable domesticity ; the furniture 
became, in consequence, decorative in con- 
ception and large in scale in consonance with 
its environment, reliance being placed upon 
bold carving and rich gilding in combination 
with upholstery of large-patterned cut velvets 
and figured damasks. Such furniture was 
essentially architect’s furniture. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
a change ensued and the cabinetmaker 
supplanted architect and decorator, an out- 
standing figure of the period being that 
prince of craftsmen, Thomas Chippenda’e, 
whose exuberant workshop ministered to the 
successive vogues for furniture in the French, 
Rococo, Chinese and Gothic tastes. A bed- 
room at Tyttenhanger, which appears in the 
accompanying photograph, exhibits in its 
furniture the characteristic features of his 
wares—the mirrors and console tables of 
sinuous outline adorned with Chinese 
pagodas, shell-work and _ stalactites, the 
chairs and settee with lattice palings and 
fretwork—devices well calculated to vex the 
censorious, but of immense popularity with the 
seekers after novelty, and capable of ‘‘setting 
all the female tongues in motion.”” Such 
whimsical revolutions of taste are of absorbing 
interest to the student of social history. 

The painted dining-room at Drakelowe 
illustrates another quaint conceit on the part 
of the decorative painter whose “ depraved 
taste’ turned the larger dining-room into a 
panorama of the Peak country. “‘ Sir Nigel,” 
wrote Miss Anna Seward of Lichfield in 1794, 
“* hath adorned one of his rooms with singular 
happiness. It is large, one side painted with 
forest scenery, whose majestic trees arch over 
the coved ceiling. ‘Through them we see 
glades, tufted banks and ascending walks in 
perspective. The opposite side of the room 
exhibits a Peak valley, the front shows a 
prospect of more distant country, vieing 
with the beauties of the real one, admitted 
opposite through a crystal wall of window. 
Its chimneypiece, formed of spars and ores 
and shells, represents a grotto. Real pales, 
painted green and breast high, are placed a 
few inches from the walls and increase the 
power of the deception. In these are little 
wicket gates that, half open, invite us to 
ascend the seeming forest banks.” The 
curious fancy which so moved Miss Seward 
still remains at Drakelowe, where the painting 
is attributed to Paul Sandby, circa 1790. 

At Beach House, Worthing, the dining- 
room of which is here shown, an attempt has 
been made to capture the static qualities of 
Greck and Egyptian art in providing a be- 
fitting background for furniture of the Empire 
period long and assiduously collected. Many 
of the specimens of English Regency furniture 
now at Beach House are spoils from the Hope 
sale at Deepdene, Dorking—oncethe property 
of Thomas Hope, a travelled and wealthy 
amateur, friend of Percier and Fontaine, and 
author of a treatise on “‘ Household Furniture 
and Decoration,” which was published in 
1809. Of this period an interesting discovery 
has lately been made in the shape of the 
manuscript inventory and account-book of 
George Oakley, cabinetmaker and uphol- 
sterer, who furnished Papworth Hall, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1810 for Mr. Charles 
Madrvll Chiere, many specimens of whose 
handiwork remain in the possession of a 
descendant ot the former owner of Papworth. 
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OUND about the tops of the 
Chilterns are estates that take us 
far back into English history. 
Among them is the Checkendon 
estate. This belonged to the 

Marmion family till the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, when it passed to another 
succession through the marriage of a Reed 
with a Marmion heiress. The name of the 
original foundation was retained until recent 
times by Stoke Marmion, a village about two 
miles away. Also remaining is the manor 
house, Checkendon Court. It was built 
in the sixteenth century, and, though the 
interior has suffered a good deal of alteration 
at the hands of successive owners, more 
particularly during the nineteenth century, 
its exterior is preserved very largely 
intact. The house is now the residence 
of Mr. F. S. Oliver, who has restored Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
the building to its original form by adding 
a wing on the south-east side. Also he 
has given the house a delightful garden 
setting. 

When Mr. Oliver acquired the pro- 
perty the garden scheme was of a very 
elementary kind, and the house itself was 
disfigured by some modern excrescences, 
particularly a large lean-to greenhouse 
against one gable end, which have now been 
well got rid of. ‘The alterations were carried 
out to the design of Mr. Maberly Smith, 
and the new work is already mellowed so 
pleasantly that the whole house is in harmony. 
There are sash windows of the kind that 
were used towards the end of the eighteenth 
century ; there are some earlier ones with Copyright. LAY-OUT NEXT THE FORECOURT “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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thick bars; and there are modern oak mullioned windows 
fitted with steel casements ; but all live happily together. The 
brickwork itself is such as was done by the old builders, sound 
and of good texture, and with a play of variegated headers, 
in the centre gable of the garden front especially. The roof, 
too, calls for a note in passing because of its varying ridge 
levels, produced in the ordinary way of things just as the occa- 
sion necessitated, and free from that mechanical uniformity 
which so often characterises drawing-board design as compared 
with unsophisticated house-building. Sturdy and direct, also, 
are the chimneys—good stacks of brick. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST, SHOWING NEW 


GRASS WALK ALONG EOUNDARY. 
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The arrangement of the interior of the house is shown by 
the accompanying plans. It will be seen that on the entrance 
side there is a large hall with a fireplace in it, and to make the 
entry more satisfactory a small bay has been added. From the 
hall, which is panelled in the substantial way that was common 
in Georgian days, are entered the dining-room on one side and 
the loggia on the other, this loggia constituting an outdoor 
room with views of the garden on its two open sides. ‘The 
drawing-room is also entered from the hall. 

The staircase is not made an important feature, the stairs 
leading simply under an arched opening to the first floor, where, 
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in addition to the bedrooms, is Mrs. 
Oliver’s sitting-room, shown by an 
illustration on this page. It has a 
panelled dado and mantel, and a fine 
wood cornice, below which has been 
applied an enriched frieze dull-gilt. 

The gardens surrounding the house 
are full of varying interest, yet restful 
withal. ‘The scheming of them has been 
in large part the work of Mrs. Oliver, 
to whom was apportioned, so to speak, 
the ground on the south and east sides, 
while Mr. Oliver concerned himself with 
the lay-out facing the entrance side of 
the house, and with the opening-up of 
the adjoining wood. The house is 
indeed fortunate in having this wood as 
part of the grounds, for at all seasons of 
the year, especially on a summer’s 
evening, there is a sense of quiet satis- 
faction in walking its sylvan paths in 
the very midst of the peace and life of 
nature. 

The main garden front of the house 
looks out on to an unbroken lawn space 
enclosed by cut hedges, and through an 
opening at the southern end one passes 
to a long grass walk that marks the 
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boundary on this side, this walk extend- 
ing straight across and leading at one 
end into the wood. The living green 
walls of clipped yew toft. high, the 
masses of flowers, the little sentinel 
trees, the archways sparingly used, the 
rose pillars, the luxuriant growths of 
lavender, all make a changing picture of 
great charm. 

Next the loggia there is a little paved 
garden, and from this one may pass 
across to a pond garden of that kind 
which came to us originally with Dutch 
William, while tucked away in between 
this and the long grass walk is a garden 
haven, with a pool and roses upon poles 
and chains, and a seat where one can 
pass meditative hours. 

Mr. Oliver’s own portion of the 
garden is of a more severe character, 
comprising a field-like space framed 
in by dwarf yew hedges, and having a 
grass walk right across it, so placed 
that looking out from the house one 
gets a long vista between the trees ; 
while to the right is another vista, 
terminated by the old church of Check- 
endon, a building of much architectural 
charm. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 
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GARDEN ALTERATIONS 


SOME HINTS ON PLANNING AND PLANTING. 


T is not proposed in these short notes to attempt an 
enunciation or defence of accepted canons of design. 
Rather it is hoped to make suggestions for satisfactory 
effects which might not readily occur to the, garden owner. 
Everyone knows the value of roses over pergolas or arches 

or on pillars. It might with truth be said that roses are, for 
this purpose, very apt to be overdone. There is a shade of blue 
in Crimson Rambler and, to a lesser but still noticeable extent, 
in Dorothy Perkins which makes them very difficult to ‘‘ handle ”’ 
in the average garden. A place can be found for them in most 
gardens, however, in the mixed shrubbery, where among varying 
shades of green they will luxuriate and display their individual 
charms without “ killing’ flowers of more delicate and subtle 
colouring. The shaded root-run, despite the inevitable poverty 
of the soil, suits the Multiflora Ramblers admirably. They 
should not here be tied up too stiffly nor pruned too hard. 
Especially well suited under these conditions are Crimson 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Héléne, the early flowering Paul’s 
Carmine Pillar, Rubin, Leuchtstern, Ariel and that beautiful 
but rather neglected rose, The Garland. The Wichuraiana 
hybrids also flourish in the shrubbery, but their long trailing 
growths and vicious, if inconspicuous, thorns render them less 
acceptable to the gardener. 

Many roses which are usually seen trained demurely to a 
pillar look happier far as free-growing open bushes. So treated 
they need room, but the effect they produce is surpassingly 
beautiful. Best of all so treated and most amiable, since it is 
practically thornless, is that beautiful and ever-flowering Noisette 
Alister Stella Gray. Also indispensable, though assuredly not 
thornless, is the hybrid rugosa Conrad F. Meyer, of which the 
deliciously fragrant, handsome buds are in great request at the 
end of May and in early June. All the Penzance sweet briars 
show to best advantage under this treatment, so does that 
strong growing hybrid perpetual Hugh Dickson. Many 
rose species, such as Macrantha and the newer red-brown 
Moyesii, are admirable. Such species as spinosissima and 
rugosa while satisfactory for clothing banks, lack the graceful 
arching growth which would make them suitable for specimen 
bushes. 

For certain positions weeping standard roses are exceedingly 
suitable, but they should not be overdone. Massed plantings 
or rows have anything but a happy appearance. To be worth 
having, these ‘‘ weepers should have a long ‘“‘ leg ’’—at least 
7{t.—aud be of a suitable strong growing variety, such as Albéric 
Barbier or American Pillar. 

Before leaving the queen of flowers it may be well to touch 
on a class of rose which is less grown than it should be and in 
which great improvements are being effected. I refer to the 
polyantha section, which, if for the most part unsuitable for 
cut flower decoration, is invaluable in the garden. Now that 
bedding-out is less carried out than formerly, owing to its 
prohibitive cost, these roses should rapidly increase in popularity. 
Associated with mauve violas—the old Maggie Mott is excellent 
for the purpose—or with purple ones if the roses are of crimson 
tone, the beds become showy quite early in the season and 
continue in beauty for a surprisingly long time. Tulips and 
crocuses or narcissi may, of course, be used to make the beds 
attractive in spring. There is no reason why violas should not 
always be used to underplant rose beds; the contrast accen- 
tuates the beauty of the roses and the violas and makes the 
rose garden decorative when, as soon as the main crop is over, 
the beds would otherwise be bare. Mauve violas go best with 
pink roses and look well with all colours met with in the queen 
of flowers, but purple ones look well with the crimson and yellow 
varieties. Creamy white or soft yellow (Hardwell Gem) suits 
well with the velvety crimson tones of General McArthur or 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 

The handling of herbaceous plants to obtain satisfactory 
effects is as difficult a task as any in gardening, especially where 
they are to be used to line a severely formal herbaceous walk. 
Soft blends of colour should, to get distinction, be broken by 
effective contrasts, while all the time contrast of form and 
diversity of outline must be borne in mind. A really intimate 
knowledge of herbaceous plants, their habits and exact colour 
tones is, therefore, called for, so that it is little wonder that even 
experts come a cropper in this department. The arrangement 
of herbaceous plants in brave masses in openings in the shrubbery 
is, however, far from difficult if a little intelligence is brought 
to bear. A few telling combinations for the purpose are Spirza 
Aruncus and Anchusa Dropmore; crimson hollyhocks and 
Lavatera olbia; Lilium testaceum (the Nankeen lily) and Salvia 
virgata nemorosa (in which the colouring resides rather in the 
bronzy purple bracts than in the flowers); delphiniums, violet 
or purple, and D. belladonna or Fanny Stormonth; delphiniums, 
azure, and Chrysanthemum maximum Mrs. C. L. Bell; maroon 
hollyhocks and Pentstemon barbatus and Verbascum Miss 
Willmott, Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria and Nepeta Mussini. 
The lobelia, of course, requires rich moist ground or copious 
waterings in time of drought. These are but a few of the possible 
combinations for the purpose in view, but they will serve to 
convey an idea of the possible effects obtainable. 
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There is no garden feature quite so unsatisfactory as the 
average rock garden. Even where the stones are arranged 
in a moderately natural manner—which, with the sandstone or 
limestone usually employed, means to imitate a stratified forma- 
tion—there is generally too sudden a transition from lawn or 
formal garden to rockery. A rock garden treated more broadly 
with wide grassy vistas almost flat at the centre, but sloping 
more steeply as the actual rockwork is approached, and with 
the good-sized stones jutting out, showing perhaps half their 
faces at the front, but buried in the soil at the back, looks much 
more in keeping with the average landscape. Even in large 
gardens this is a very desirable form of construction. In the 
small and medium sized garden it is the only form of rockwork 
permissible. It is not sufficiently realised how very beautiful 
some of the dwarf spreading junipers are trailing over the larger 
stones in such a rock garden—J. tamariscefolia and J. sabina 
prostrata are two very suitable ones. The main colour masses 
should be planted broadly, but the largest patches and most 
striking varieties should be repeated once or twice on a smaller 
scale a little distance away, so giving the effect of natural colonies. 
Inasmuch as the colouring of many rock plants is very clear 
and bright—strident would describe some of them—great care 
should be taken with their arrangement. The blue of many 
of the gentians and of Lithospermums prostratum, gramini- 
folium and intermedium must be kept away from all shades 
of mauve or purple, and the “ hot salmon” shade of Phlox 
setacea Vivid must be kept quite away from any rose or pink 
flowers which have the least suspicion of blue in their coloration. 
Fortunately it associates admirably with the deep azure blues 
already mentioned and also with the pearly white of Phlox 
setacea The Bride. Plants with grey or heary foliage will, if 
properly utilised, go far towards harmonising colours. They 
are especially gracious when used with flowers in shades of 
cream, soft yellow, lilac, mauve, purple, rose and crimson. One 
of the commonest faults in the actual planting of the rockery 
is the use of too many close-growing alpines and an insufficiency 
of plants of more erect habit of growth. A few more or less 
columnar shrubs will minimise the effect, but there are numbers 
of desirable flowering plants which do not trail. Many of the 
geraniums, Phlox divaricata and varieties, cistuses of sorts, 
some helianthemums, and such irises as unguicularis (stylosa) 
may be mentioned as examples. 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS & 
FORMS OF TRAINING 


OONER or later to most of us there come problems 

as to the planting of fruit trees. Having decided that one 

wants to plant fruit trees, whether as a new departure 

or to extend or replace existing plantings, some 

of the following questions are sure to arise: (1) Shall 
they be planted in the kitchen garden or established in a separate 
orchard ? (2) If an orchard is to be planted, should it be culti- 
vated or will it be better seeded down, or, if now under turf, 
left down to grass? (3) What class of stock and what form of 
training should be selected ? And (4) what proportion of each 
kind of fruit and what varieties should be selected ? 

The answer to these four questions can only be determined 
with a full knowledge of the circumstances of each case indi- 
vidually, but it is hoped that the following brief notes may assist 
with the various problems. 

Query 1 will not always arise, as there are many cases where 
the kitchen garden is the only possible place; many others 
where it is a question of rehabilitating an existing orchard. 
Where the alternative exists, however, the following points 
should be taken into consideration. That if they are to yield 
abundantly, neither bush nor pyramid trees will tolerate severe 
pruning, so that ample space must be left for their development. 
It follows, in consequence, that they monopolise a considerable 
area of the garden. Their roots, in addition, tend greatly to 
impoverish the soil so that extra cultivation and manuring must 
needs be given to the vegetable crops if their quality is to be 
maintained. Yet another difficulty is the very essential richness 
of the soil in a kitchen garden which in a fruit tree produces 
growth—soft, sappy growth—at the expense of fruit. This 
trouble can be, and is, overcome, of course, by frequently lifting 
young trees and by root-pruning older specimens. Both lifting 
and root pruning, however, are far from inexpensive operations. 
It would seem, then, that, where space is available, a separate 
orchard is better, especially when it is considered how much 
more readily caustic washes can be applied in winter and 
poisonous ones in spring where there are no vegetable crops in 
the way. ; 

Query 2 should be easy of solution if one has clearly in view 
the objects for which the orchard is being planted. If the idea 
is to get the maximum from the soil—to get, in other words, 
the greatest possible amount of produce per acre—undoubtedly 
the cultivated orchard should have preference, and it may, 
at any rate for some years, be interplanted with gooseberries 
or currants. Where, however, the ideal is hardly a market 
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garden and in many neighbourhoods where profit rather than 
output is to be the criterion, the grass orchard will be selected. 
If appearance be an important consideration, the grass orchard 
should certainly have preference. Fruits’ from the cultivated 
orchard tend to be larger and crops to be more regular, hence 
more profitable, but the windfalls which are gathered up from 
turf are far better than those from cultivated ground, and the 
more important gathered crop, if smaller, is often firmer and of 
better flavour and has, in general, far better colour. 

For grass orchard planting all fruits should be on free stocks, 
apples in particular on crab, pears on pear. The idea is here 
to develop good trees before persuading them to crop. Holes 
about 5ft. wide should be taken out 14ft. to 2ft. deep and the 
trees as planted should be staked securely. Specially deep 
cultivation and immediate feeding are to be deprecated. For 
cultivated ground various dwarfing stocks are preferable, but 
these vary somewhat with different varieties. For the kitchen 
garden the espalier apple and espalier or cordon pear are worthy 
of consideration as producing the finest fruit of all and as being 
ornamental as well as not encroaching awkwardly on the ground 
devoted to vegetables. They should be planted 4ft. from the 
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path and the narrow border left may be planted with bulbs 
for cut-flowers and with herbs and other dwarf plants. Standard 
trees of suitable varieties on a quick maturing stock should be 
considered for the kitchen garden as against the space-stealing 
bush more usually met with. There are varieties of apple, 
pear and cherry which on such stocks make heads of quite 
moderate size. 

Query 4 is too wide a problem for discussion generally, but 
for private cultivation the longest possible season should be aimed 
at. Generally speaking, the orchard proper would be well 
devoted as to three-parts to apples and one part to plums and— 
if the birds are likely to allow their produce to be gathered— 
two or three cherries. Pears and the remaining cherries may 
usually be found room for on walls or as espaliers in a sheltered 
corner of the kitchen garden. When selecting varieties three 
points should be borne in mind—their quality (if intended for 
home consumption, purely market varieties may safely be 
neglected), their suitability for the neighbourhood and their 
fitness for the form of cultivation intended. Diligent enquiry 
will help with the second point and any reputable firm of nursery- 
men will assist with the last difficulty. RVG. W. 


THE GOLFING FATALIST 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


FEW days ago I was playing in a certain foursome. 
Our opponents were two up; they had the honour 
going to the ninth hole and they pulled their tee shot 
into a solitary bunker on the left, a bunker which makes 
it practically impossible to reach the green under three 
Here was a glorious chance for us to get a hole back, 

What did I do but 


shots. 
for there was plenty of room on the right. 
pull straight into that very same bunker ! 

As we walked after the shots we saw the two balls close 
together, both lying fairly well, but in front of one of them 
the bank was comparatively low. Could there be any doubt 
as to which ball it was? Of course not—it was the ememy’s. 
Our opponents got very well out ; my wretched partner then had 
to attempt a similar shot and his ball just caught the top of the 
bank and plunged into a crevasse beyond. They won the hole 
and were three up instead of one up, and it was perfectly right 
that they should be. The particular Providence that is in charge 
of golf is, in the Rugby boy’s famous phrase, a “‘ just beast.’’ 
I had had my chance and thrown it away, and I deserved the 
worst possible place I could get. In this very same match I 
remember another little incident, a very common one, which 
illustrates the unforgiving character of the golfing fates. On the 
second green our adversaries, playing the odd, ran about 4yds. 
past the hole. My partner, a little too much elated, went for 
the hole and left me 5ft. or 6ft. the other side. Nobody who has 
ever played golf need ask what happened. In went the enemy’s 
ball, slap against the back of the tin, and I, seeing all sorts of 
and curves in my shorter putt, missed 
it. Of course it happened; from the moment we ran out 
of holing in the lke I knew it would, and so it always will, 
quite justly happen, save to sufficient 
courage or sufficient lack of imagination to prevent them being 
fatalists. 

Of course, in both these instances, as in the case of all “ ifs 


imaginary horrors 


those who have 


» 
in golf, there is a very arguable point which can never be settled. 
Our adversaries have a right to think and say, first, that if I had 
not nefariously hooked that drive, they would still have got 
magnificently out of the bunker and laid a long run-up stone dead ; 
secondly, that if my partner had laid me dead they would still 
have holed that excellent putt. I, on the other hand, am inclined 
to think that they would have done neither of these things. 
Such tacit differences of opinion must always exist over any 
game of golf. We all of us admit in the abstract that our 
opponents’ shots exercise an influence over our own, but in 
For instance, at a short 
hole, A having the honour, plays a villainous stroke nowhere 
near the green; his enemy, B, promptly plays a lovely one to 
within 1ft. of the hole. A, regarding the hole as lost, plays 
a careless shot somewhere on to the green and holes out a 
long one for three with one hand. B puts in his little one for 


concrete instances we are apt to deny it. 


two and A loses the hole, but he is now more or less reconciled 
““T couldn't have done better than a three,’’ he 
says to comfort himself, forgetting what sort of a three it was, 
while B comnlacently pities him on doing a hole in par and losing 


to doing so. 


it. ‘I did play an awful good one,” he says sympathetically, 
“it would have won the hole from anyone.” Both parties, 
ministering to their own vanity, blind themselves to obvious 
facts and so remain good friends. If both were perfectly truth- 
ful and so disagreeable persons B would say: ‘“‘ Yes, but what a 
three! You wouldn’t have got it if you had been trying for it. 
You knew I was dead and that it didn’t matter what you did.” 
To this A would retort: ‘‘ For that matter, if I had hit my tee 
shot properly and got on to the green, you would not have laid 
yours dead. You would have been so frightened that you’d 
have taken your eye off and topped into the bunker.’”’ The game 
would have ended abruptly and A and B would have walked home 
by separate paths through the heather. 

Of course, golf would be quite impossible in the palace of. 
truth, and no sensible person, save under the severest provocation, 
attempts to argue about the “ ifs’ with which the other fellow 
consoles himself. He does not argue about ours, which are no 
doubt equally ridiculous, and we should be grateful accordingly, 
There is one form of “‘ if,’? however (we all indulge in it, and it is 
nobody’s in particular), against which I should like to protest. 
X wins the medal and Y finishes one stroke behind him. ‘“ If 
my ball had not rolled over when I was addressing it on the tenth 
green I should have tied with him,” says Y, and everybody 
accepts this as being incontestably true. It is assumed that, if this 
unfortunate incident had not occurred, Y would have played those 
last eight holes in exactly the same way as he, in fact, did. But if 
there can be any certainty in such a matter it is certain that he 
would not. It is likely enough that he would have played them 
better, because he would not have had the tragedy on the tenth 
green to annoy him. On the other hand, that tragedy may just 
have made him set his teeth and given him the fillip he wanted. 
One thing is sure, that he would have been in a different frame of 
mind on the eleventh tee, and so there is an overwhelming 
probability that he would have played a different sort of shot. 
This particular form of “ iffing ’’ is sometimes carried as far as 
this point. In the qualifying rounds for a competition a player 
returns a very low score. This is declared to be very hard luck 
on him because, if on that particular day the competition proper 
had been played instead of the qualifying round, he would have 
won it. The complete difference in mental attitude induced 
by the two different forms of test is entirely ignored, although, 
of course, it makes all the difference in the world. 

There is really more justification for a form of “if”? which 
appears superficially outrageous. ‘‘ Oh, he beat me by 4 and 3,” 
says A, ‘“‘ but if I had not let him off at the fifth hole I should 
have won.’” It is an unwise thing for A to say, because it lays 
him open to misconstruction. Yet anyone who has watched 
many golf matches knows that such a remark is often neither 
so vain nor so silly as it appears. A single hole does, quite early 
in the round, humanly speaking, decide an infinite number of 
golf matches. But, of course, B does not think it would have 
decided his match and will be very angry when C, a kind friend 
of both parties, repeats A’s remark to him. So A, and all the 
rest of us as well, had better be quiet. 
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END OF THE FLAT-RACING SEASON 


SOME FEATURES AND 


LAT racing for the season of 1921 came to an end at 

Manchester and Lingfield last week-end, and the fact 

that the last big handicap of the year was won by the 

favourite, Blue Dun, must not be taken‘ as typical of 

what has been happening in big races since Lincoln 
opened the proceedings last March. For once in a way form in 
Blue Dun’s race worked out in accordance with general expecta- 
tions, for it has been patent to all observers of the race for the 
Liverpool Cup that she had been very unlucky when second to 
Crevasse. She had, however, failed before on occasions when 
she had been much expected to win, and many had only a half- 
hearted faith that she would survive her apparent bad luck 
and win this handicap at Manchester. In any case, it was to 
be her last appearance on a racecourse, and in that sense alone 
it is eminently satisfactory that a really good mare should at 
long last have come into her own. 

I well remember seeing her as a yearling at Sledmere and 
writing favourably of her in an article I contributed to CounTRY 
Lire three years ago. She was one of the first of Corcyra’s 
progeny, and it will be recalled that her first racing was in 
Ireland, where she came to establish herself as the best two year 
old of her year. She was a ghastly failure when so heavily backed 
for the Cesarewitch, but, apart from her incapacity to stay a 
Cesarewitch course, it is probable that her constitution could 
not stand the severity of the necessary preparation. Franklin 
did best of the three year olds that opposed Blue Dun for the 
Manchester race by running third, and made no mistake about 
turning the tables on Leighton, whose chance did not seem to be 
esteemed by anyone if we may judge by the betting. The 
Oaks winner, Charlebelle, proved a big snare to those who had 
wagered on her in the belief that, for a four vear old and a winner 
of the Oaks, she was very leniently weighted. And the heavy 
backing of Bumble Bee never looked like being justified by 
the result. However, the great thing is that the favourite won 
and that one a very high-class mare. 

1 really think this was only the second time during the 
long season that a first favourite had won a big handicap. The 
other instance was that of Aymestry for the Derby Cup. For 
the rest it can be said that in race after race favourites have been 
simply mown down, and it requires little imagination to appre- 
ciate what a vast difference this has made to people who find 
relaxation, and seek to make profit, in the backing of horses. 
It has, on the whole, been an unsatisfactory season, and many 
holding substantial interests are honestly glad that the end has 
come. There was the big loss to all concerned caused through 
the stoppage of racing in consequence of the coal strike. And 
practically throughout the year there has been a state of drought, 
with dried-up training grounds and racecourses of the hardness 
of roads. This has been bad for training, and must, therefore, 
have reacted on the racing, while it follows that it has been bad 
for the horses, especially young ones. They were never intended 
to gallop at full tension on ground which could do no other than 
strain sinews, jar the joints, and in that way cause pain and 
lameness and have the effect of making horses lose their action. 
Undoubtedly this protracted state of affairs has been the cause 
of so much inconsistent running, resulting in surprises of the 
most violent kind. There are lots of horses: still in training 
that have not been exploited because it would have been harmful 
to have attempted to train and race them. Some are thought 
much of, or they would not, presumably, have been so much 
considered. Thus in 1922 we may expect to see more startling 
surprises enacted, I make no doubt, by horses of which little 
or nothing is known now. It is possible that the next Derby 
winner may be a horse undreamed of in connection with classic 
honours at the present time ! 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the many statistics 
which have been published, now that it is all over, is the out- 
standing position of Mr. Sol Joel. Truly he has left all rivals 
far astern, and, though he has had good years in the past, they 
have not been able to compare with this one. Indeed, one has 
recollections of his brother, Mr. Jack Joel, having done better, 
and certainly it is in the records that the latter has won two 
Derbys at Epsom with Sunstar and Humorist, while Mr. Sol 
Joel has yet to win the great race. He won the New Derby 
and the substituted classic races at Newmarket in 1915 with 
Pommern, but he has still to lead in the winner of the real thing. 
He has bright prospects of doing so this next season, while the 
future generally is exceptionally bright. In Pommern he appears 
to have got a successor to Polymelus, whose days must shortly 
be ended. 

We have Mr. Sol Joel figuring at the head of the winning 
owners’ list, the winning breeders, and his great sire, Polvmelus, 
easily leading among the sires of the period. It is a brilliant 
triple event for one man to bring off. His chief winners this 
year have been two year olds, and they have included the 
unbeaten Sicyon and the very smart Pondoland and Polyhistor, 
and minor lights in Fodder, Unison, Phat, and others. Soranus 
won him the Lincolnshire Handicap and Polydipsia the Victoria 
Cup, and from beginning to end his colours have generally been 
prominent. His trainer, E. de Mestre, is an Australian, whose 
skill has risen to the occasion and whose best year in this country 


INCIDENTS RECALLED 


it has been. He has splendid prospects also in the season to 
follow, and such must always be the case when the two year 
olds in one stable are good. That is why, because they are not 
good, that Lord Derby’s prospects are not as bright as we could 
wish them to be, for he has only produced one smart one in the 
filly by Selene. It may be, of course, that one or two of which 
much is thought have not been raced for reasons alluded to above. 
Thus next year they can come out as maiden three year olds 
Common, it will be recalled, had not been seen on a racecourse 
prior to winning the Two Thousand Guineas, and then he pro- 
ceeded to win the “ triple crown.”’ 

Lord Derby’s stable has not had a good year. No stable 
of the size of this one possibly can have with the two year olds 
turning out disappointingly. Mr. Jack Joel made the most 
dramatic history of the year through Humorist, but his fortunes 
have been by no means in the ascendant. He has shown us 
no good colt among his two year olds, though he has some highly 
promising fillies in Stupidity, Lady of Liege and Laughter. 
Of that trio I much prefer Stupidity. The celebrated Manton 
stable has had a splendid year, and accordingly its most able 
trainer, Alec Taylor, takes his position (to which, by the way, 
he is by no means a stranger) at the head of the trainers’ list 
He has, indeed, done brilliantly for his patrons, Lord Astor and 
Mr. Joseph Watson. For the former he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Eclipse Stakes with Craig an Eran, which neverthe 
less occasioned enormous disappointment by his defeat for the 
Derby, and especially by his most unexpected overthrow for 
the St. Leger. For Mr. Watson he won the Oaks and other 
races with the ever game Love in Idleness, while others in the 
same ownership did very well indeed—one, for instance, being 
Lemonora, which won the Newmarket Stakes and later went to 
France to win the Grand Prix. There were smart two year olds 
trained at Manton, but not one of real distinction. But neither 
was there anything distinguished about Craig an Eran at this 
time last year ! 

Lord Glanely has been made to realise the vast difference 
between fat and lean years on the Turf, and it is hard to think 
that one who was doing so brilliantly two years ago and more 
has done so wretchedly in 1921. No longer does the Duke ot 
Portland play a big part, either as owner or breeder, and the 
Duke of Westminster’s keenness seems to be particularly thin 
and getting even thinner. His Majesty’s horses have been 
afflicted with the “ slows,’’ and in addition there has been a 
certain amount of bad luck, for, in proportion to the number of 
horses run, the record of seconds is most alarming. [Everyone 
will hope that the King will at least have a fair share of luck 
next year, when his stable at Egerton House will be shared by 
his future son-in-law, Lord Lascelles. 

Stephen Donoghue has retained his place at the head of 
the jockeys, though he was a long time in getting there and 
depriving Bullock of the lead the latter established at the outset 
of the season. Donoghue’s skil! shows no diminution and he 
retains all his old dash and nerve, while he must ever have a 
big advantage over Bullock and Carslake by reason of the lower 
weight at which he can go to scale. He won the Derby on 
Humorist, but he has failed in the big races with the exception 
of the Manchester Cup and the Liverpool Autumn Cup. Although 
he is at the top once again, it is by no means certain that this is 
the most satisfactory year he has had. He has been handicapped 
by the fact that the two stables for which he was retained 
namely, Lord Derby’s and Mr. Jack Joel’s—have both been 
out of form. Next year he is to ride as a freelance, and I reall 
believe he will do appreciably better. Frank Bullock is a most 
efficient horseman and jockey, and it has happened that the two 
stables for which he rode—Basil Jarvis’ at Newmarket and Lord 
Astor’s—have done well. It will be recalled that he had a 
brilliant meeting at Ascot. 

I have contributed an article elsewhere in this issue which 
is chiefly concerned with the notable horses of the year, and, 
therefore, there is little to say here. There is no outstanding 
horse of any age, which is a most unusual state of affairs. Craig 
an Eran has won the most money as an individual, but he failed 
when most expected to score. Golden Corn has the distinctio1 
of being the best two year old, but that fact does not influenc« 
the situation as regards the Derby, assheis notintherace. Every 
one will be interested in the forthcoming speech of Lord Jersey 
at the Gimcrack Club’s dinner, which will be held shortly. He 
will, no doubt, have something to say about the passing of the 
boom in racing and the sharp drop in the values of bloodstock 
Might I suggest to him with all due respect that what racing has 
suffered from, and will continue to suffer from until such time as 
drastic changes are introduced, is the weakness in the super- 
vision of racing by local stewards. To that fact can be attributed 
much inexplicable form. The trouble is that most local stewards 
are keen on betting, and that fact, conscious!y or unconsciously, 
must influence their point of view. I am satisfied from long 
experience that you cannot bet regularly and yet take an im- 
partial view of racing. If necessary, I could give names of 
notorious local stewards who are no better than professional 
backers, but I hope some move in the matter will be made before 
it is necessary to go to that length. PHILIPPOS. 
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FINE WATERFORD CUT-GLASS VASES. 


RICH CANDELABRUM IN WATERFORD GLASS. 
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COLLECTING 


EW fields contain more delights to the 

collector of things beautiful than the 

study of old Sheffield plate. Like all the 

objects made to be handled, it possesses 

a subtle but keen human interest which 
is one of the factors in causing it to be so much 
prized—and prized it was from its first appear- 
ance. Silver plating by one process or another 
was known to the ancient workers in metal, but 
none of their methods was exactly the same as 
Sheffield plating, the discovery of which was said 
to have been made by accident by Thomas 
Bolsover of Sheffield in 1742, when trying to fuse 
silver and copper with a flux of borax. From this 
sprang the art which was improved and developed 
in Sheffield, and its practice spread through the 
Midlands and in due time to the Continent. Its 
use was most popular, and we find in 1760 Horace 
Walpole writing to Mr. Montagu to the effect that 
he had bought a pair of Sheffield plate candle- 
sticks for two guineas and that they were “‘ quite 
pretty.”’ The low price of production in this case 
does not seem to have been followed by deteriora- 
tion in design or workmanship, for objects in 
Sheffield plate contrast favourably with contem- 
porary silver. Almost every object made in silver 
could be carried out with certain modifications in 
Sheffield plate, and sometimes the workers took 
as models articles of an earlier date and better 
design. Pity it was that such a fine art came to 
an end with the introduction of electroplate about 
1840, but, fortunately, there was a fair output in 
the brief life of the art. The old plate outlasts the 
new, and if it is worn at the edges, how delightful 
is the colour of the copper gleaming beneath the 
silver coat. Inthe Birmingham work it was pure 
copper almost blood red, while in Sheffield later 
an alloy of copper and zinc was used. Either is 
in pleasing contrast to the silver. The beauty of 
splendid specimens of Sheffield plate is apparent 
in our illustrations. The three remarkably graceful 
tea urns are approximate in shape to the silver 
tea poys of the late eighteenth century, and will 
hold their own as objects of beauty. That on the 
right is richly engraved and decorated with boldly 
gadrooned borders, while the handles and bodies 
of all are exquisitely shaped. With these are 
shown two lyre candlesticks having delicate 
S-shaped supports and strings, surmounted by 
skilfully designed cups, while the bases give 
stability to the design. These are the property 
of a private collector in whose possession are some 
remarkable inkstands, one closely resembling a 
very rare type of silver inkstand which bore the 
date 1792. It contains two inkwells and a sand 
castor with a depression for another article, while 
the frame resembles that of a terrestrial globe. 
Of Sheffield plate and cut glass is the wonderful 
cruet illustrated herein, the property of Miss 
M. B. Hudson and part of her loan collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum.. It consists 
of a boat-shaped tray with a frame containing 
two flasks, four cruets (two showing “‘ Pickles ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Kyan’’) and two cups. It is but rarely 
one finds such a complete cruet, as in the course 
of time the glass gets broken. The whole is of 
very fine shape and is dated 1793. 

Another delightful field of exploration is old 
glass, of which, alas! the quantity decreases day 
by day. Like Sheffield plate, it was made mostly 
for handling and domestic use, so there is a great 
variety of articles to study. The Jacobite glass 
with its portrait or motto on the bowl tells of the 
old world and hopes long dead, but old English 
glass has many claims on us, and of these not the 
least is that it was the parent of old Irish glass. 
Glassmaking in Ireland dates from the sixteenth 
century, but cut glass, Mr. Westropp tells us, was 
not known in Ireland before 1740. From glass 
manufactories at Stourbridge and Bristol in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century there went to 
Ireland a body of workers to begin there a great 
industrial art, which, as far as modern appre- 
ciation shows, was to eclipse the fame of the 
products of their native workshops. English 
materials were used as well as English patterns, 
but the result, in a measure; was the production 
of a recognisable Irish glass, dark in tone and 
of definite tint sometimes, especially when 
placed beside modern white glass. This was 
largely exported to America, Canada, the Bar- 
badoes, Portugal and other foreign parts, while 
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HOT WATER AND TEA URNS AND LYRE CANDLESTICKS IN SHEFFIELD PLATE (1785). 


it appears that to meet the native demand glass was imported 
from England and the Continent. The centres of manufacture 
were chiefly Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Belfast and Londonderry, 
but the Waterford glass was esteemed above all. The articles 
made there included chandeliers, mirrors, decanters, rummers, 
finger-bowls, basins, fruit dishes, saladbowls, punchbowls, 
sugar basins, butter coolers and so on. Some of the early 
chandeliers are magnificent, and produce exquisite effects in 
artificial light. We illustrate a fine example from a private 
collection. Thecentre shaft rises from a domed base with baluster 
stem into a cup-shaped socket, from which spring arms of S 
shape, three bearing cups and wax guards, while the central 
shaft rises as a prism and terminates in a rosette. Below this is 
a bell glass with pendant strings of drops and festoons linked to 
shafts on each side similar to the central. From the wax guards 
hang festoons of drops linked up with the other light-holders. 





The whole is a display of wonderful richness (almost every inch 
of the candelabrum is faceted or cut in various patterns), a 
thing of beauty in the candlelight when the soft but prismatic 
colours come and go with the slightest movement. Here is 
another masterpiece of Waterford making—a set of three vases 
and covers of exceeding beauty mounted in silver and in form, 
decoration and colour, sufficient in itself to maintain the reputation 
of Irish glass. Were ever vases of finer shape? They have but 
little ornament, only simple perpendicular cutting, a band of 
hollow diamonds across the middle of the vase with a narrow 
band of oblique cutting above and below. These are repeated 
on the covers, which are surmounted by a faceted knop and cut 
necklet. The art which produced these was of a very high order. 

Other notable products of Waterford are the boat-shaped 
bowls, which do not seem to have been suggested by English 
glass. They have either a serrated edge or a turnover lip 


CRUET STAND (1793), THE PROPERTY OF MISS M. B. HUDSON. 
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In the former the varying thickness of the glass is apparent, 
and this may account for some of the colour effects. Apart from 
signed specimens there is not much evidence to justify the 
attribution of examples to particular manufactories, but careful 
comparison of the decoration of established pieces has found 
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indications of a common origin, such as the “ vesica’’ shape 
of Cork. Existing Irish cut glass may be said to date from about 
1770. About 1800 the industry was prosperous. In 1825 heavy 
excise duties caused it to decline. By 1850 the old art was 
practically dead—but its work liveth. W. G. THOMSON. 





OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN 





SOME 


HELSEA, Bow, Worcester and Derby, these are the 

chief centres from which so much fine porcelain 

emanated—porcelain which, although always appre- 

ciated, is only at the present day coming into its 

proper position in relation to Continental porcelain 
and to that of China—the venerable mother of ceramics. 
Chinese porcelain was a great source of inspiration to the 
Continental manufactories from the first. The example of 
France and the Teutonic countries led to the establishment 
of the porcelain works at Chelsea, Bow and other centres, just 
before the middle of the eighteenth century. The first English 
porcelain was of a glassy nature like the French, but in a few 
years it became more like true porcelain until it was the 
beautiful material that we know. 

The Chelsea manufactory is most famous for its figures and 
vases, mostly done under French inspiration. Exquisitely 
beautiful things they are, having a brilliant and pure glaze with 
rich colour, one shade of claret being peculiar to the manufactory. 
Suggestive of 
Boucher and 
Watteau are the 
groups of richly 
clad court ladies 
and lords mas- 
querading as 
shepherds or 
musicians reclin- 
ing in bowers or 
holding flowers, 
like the shepherd 
statuette shown 


here. It was the 
age of flying 
capes, rich 


corsages, as 
shown in the 
figures at the 
top of this page. 
Sometimes the 
Chelsea potters 
produced 
Chinese figures 
as seen through 
the eyes of the 
French painters. 
Occasionally we 
ind very rare 
statuettes, such 
as those in bal- 
masque costumes 
of the Italian 
Comedy. The 
dancer as shown 
in Fig. 2 wears a 
puce hat which 
enhances thetur- 
quoise fastening 





THE DANCER, ITALIAN’ COMErY. 
(8}ins, high.) 


CHELSEA. 


TYPICAL CHELSEA FIGURES. 


AVERAGE HEIGHT, robins. 


of her mask; of puce is the lining of her yellow dress and its 
front edging, with brick-red flowers. On the skirt is a white 
apron with natural flowers, below which there is a glimpse of brick- 
red shoes with turquoise bows. Her companion gallant wears a 
pale mauve hat decked with a brick-red feather, and a puce- 
coloured tunic with a crimson sash. His coat is in pale mauve 
with gold edging; of turquoise are his breeches, contrasting 
with yellow shoes, while the bows match his breeches. Over 
his shoulder he wears a claret cape lined with yellow. Exceed- 
ingly beautiful and brilliant as jewellery are the colours, while 
the modelling is magnificent—the back of the lady is perfect. 
Both figures are 8}ins. high. 

Brilliant, too, are the rococo vases of Chelsea, which closely 
resemble those of Sévres and by some are preferred to them. 
The manufactory was at first under the management of Charles 
Gouyn, and later under Mr. Sprimont, who died in 1771. The 
chief mark is the anchor. The Bow manufactory was founded 
in 1744 by Edward Heylyn and Thomas Frye and was carried 
on after 1750 
by Messrs. 
Weatherby and 
Crowther. Like 
Chelsea are its 
statuettes and 
figures, but of 
different colour- 
ing, though their 
painting is often 
exquisitely fine ; 
for example, in 
a figure of a 
drummer - boy, 
who wears a 
pinkish- grey 
hat, pink coat 
with yellow 
lining faced with 
blue and_ blue 
cuffs, white 
flowered waist- 
coat, white 
breeches — with 
vellow enclosed 
in red stripes. 
The drum is a 
light mauve 
banded with 
brick-red, and 
the base is blue 
and gold. The 
figure is g3ins. 
high. The Bow 
mark is un- 
certain, some- 
times a bow 
and arrow, 
sometimes an 





A SHEPHERD. CHELSEA. 
(r1}ins. high.) 
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anchor, perhaps in imitation of Chelsea. But Chelsea also 
imitated Bow, as Mr. Stonor demonstrated by two figures 
of musicians, the man playing a ’cello, the woman a_hurdy- 
gurdy. He wears a deep blue coat with ycllow edging 
lined with pink, brown cuffs, in combination with a white 
waistcoat, while his white breeches are adorned with flowers 
and leaves. His shoes are black with yellow bows. The 
lady wears an Obergene hat lined with yellow; the colour 
of her bodice is yellow, faced with brown; her deep blue cape 
is lined with pink; her white overskirt is pink lined, with 
a deep blue edging. The white underskirt is painted with 
flowers above her yellow shoes. Both figures are on a blue 
and red scrolled base and are 6}ins. in height. A pair of figures 
exactly reproducing these is of indubitable Chelsea manufacture 
and marked with the brown anchor. The colours are different 
in almost every item and are those of Chelsea. The significant 
fact is that, while the Bow figures are 64ins. high, the Chelsea 
pair is only 6ins. Allowing for shrinkage in firing, it will be seen 
that the Chelsea pair was originally the same height as the 
Bow. Both Chelsea and Bow manufactories were purchased 
by William Duesbury of Derby—that of Chelsea in 1769, which he 
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carried on till 1784, when he transferred the works to Derby. 
In 1775 Bow shared the same fate. 

The porcelain works at Derby, founded by Andrew Planché, 
were taken over by William Duesbury, originally a china-painter 
of London, and, later, to this he brought both men and materials 
from the works of Chelsea and Bow. Dr. Wall established 
porcelain works at Worcester, which he carried on until 1770. 
Of his period many fine works survive. The manufactory was 
afterwards managed by Thomas Flight and Sons. In 1786 it 
became the Royal Worcester Manufactory, and later was 
managed by Flight and Barr. 

Beautiful porcelain was made at the Plymouth manu- 
factory. <A finer paste could not be desired than that of a 
unique set of three mugs with beautifully painted exotic birds 
and trees in the colours of nature, which was formerly in the 
Trapnell collection. They measure 6}ins., 5}ins. and gins. high 
and bear the Plymouth mark. Space forbids more than 
reference to the porcelain manufactories of Bristol, Swansea 
and Nantgarw. W. G. THOMSON. 

The pieces used to illustrate — are from Stonor and Evans’ 
Collection. 


SPORTS BEGAN 


By Warp Murr. 





AST year the Engadin and Oberland Express—a train 
the very name of which spells romance to many sports- 
men—started once more to ply between Boulogne and 
Eastern Switzerland, the final intimation to some of us 
that the war was over. This season it is not only running 

in all the glory of its wagon-lits and restaurant cars, but has been 
(to quote the phrase of the railway companies’ announcements) 
‘““ expedited,” so that we may lunch in London and drink our 
tea next afternoon on a veranda in the Alps. Passports, too, 
have been simplified, likewise the through luggage registration. 
Frontiers have been as nearly as possible abolished in order 
that the Playground’s gates may stand wide open, and if the 





Ward Muir. 


DAVOS PLATZ AND ITS SHELTERING MOUNTAINS—A VIEW FROM THE TOBOGGAN RUN. 


pound is not buying quite so many Swiss francs as could be 
desired, the francs themselves are buying more in the way of 
hotel accommodation and etceteras than was the case twelve 
months ago; for Switzerland is making tremendous efforts to 
re-establish its Fremdenitndustrie on the 
cannily begun to reduce its prices. Just how far such a reduction 
is practicable remains to be proved. The British Isles are by no 
means the only corner of the globe where the high cost of living 
is a problem causing much perplexity and where the imputation 
in the word “ profiteer’”’ is not always as pertinent as it sounds. 

However, there is no reason why anybody should hesitate 
to hatch plans for a visit to Switzerland on the score of expense, 
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MOTHER AND SON ON SKIS. 
seeing that explicit quotations can be got beforehand either 
trom the tourist agencies here or—a wiser method, I think, if a 
prolonged stay is proposed—direct from the hotel-keeper himself. 
Thus we can know in advance whether we can or cannot afford 
the trip, and go or stay accordingly. The tickets admitting to 
the local skating rink or the ice run are the same for the million- 
aire and the man of modest means, and as for ski-ing and snow 
tobogganing—they are free to everybody. Free also is the 
sunshine, which is, perhaps, the most precious asset of the high 
altitude resorts, and which, for its health-giving properties (now 
being rediscovered by the medical profession and christened 
helio-therapy), was their original attraction. 





Will Cadty. ON A RACING TOBOGGAN. Copyright. 
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Travelling by the aforementioned express, in the midst of 
merry young folk bound on holiday, it struck me last Christmas- 
time that a large proportion of my fellow voyagers were ‘‘ post- 
war ”’ in this sense—that they were curiously ignorant of how 
the winter-sport vogue had come into existence. They looked 
upon ski-ing, skating and tobogganing as games which had 
emerged into fashionable maturity ready-made—maybe about 
1912 or so. I wondered how many passengers in that train 
realised that English people were already wintering at Davcs 
fifty years ago, and that it was due to those veteran devotees 
(whose courage must have been considerable in view of the 
then accommodation) that rinks and toboggan runs were organised. 
We talk of Swiss winter sports. Actually, they are English 
winter sports. The English laid down the first skating rink in 
Switzerland in 1876 at Davos. An Englishman, Mr. Hornblower, 
inaugurated the first toboggan races ever held or heard of in Europe 
—on the steep road between Davos and the village of Klosters— 
in 1881. Later it was English enthusiasts who engineered 
the Cresta Ice Run at St. Moritz, and it was an Englishman, 
Major Bulpett, who invented the “ skeleton’ type of toboggan 
now universally used for ice-run riding. Harold Freeman, the 
athlete, a son of the historian of the Norman Conquest, came to 
Davos in 1884, and was for twenty years president of the (English) 
Toboggan Club. The first bobsleigh was devised at Davos by 
two Englishmen, Mr. Bullen and Major Wilbraham. Improve- 
ments were elaborated by various English zealots in the Engadin, 
and to-day there is no resort in the length and breadth of Switzer- 
land where bobsleighing is not a popular pastime. Even ski-ing, 
which the Swiss themselves could now hardly do without, was 
introduced (from Norway) by two Englishmen, the famous 
brothers Richardson, in 1901, though it may be added that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Dame Katherine Furse had already 
tried it at Davos some years previously. Curling came from 
Scotland about 1888. The Felvedere Curling Club was founded 
at Davos in 1892. Bandy also was a British importation, one 
of its pioneers being Captain E. G. Wynyard, the celebrated 
cricketer. 

The name of Davos inevitably keeps recurring in any account 
of the development of winter sports, because Lavos was their 
birthplace. In the Oberland and the Rhone Valley there have 
sprung up hosts of delightful smaller pleasure places, but they 
all ‘‘ derive from ’’ Davos, the oldest and still the biggest, with 
St. Moritz following it as a close second. Davos, of course, 
claims the advantage of having a literary as well as a sporting 
tradition. It was here, in 1882, that Stevenson completed 
“Treasure Island.’’ John Addington Symonds, who settled 
at Davos in 1877, wrote many of his most important books in 
the chalet which he built there and which still stands in that 
part of the town known as the English quarter, where a string 
of villas and hotels connects Davos Platz with Davos Dorf. 
Other English authors who have lived and worked at Davos 
were Mrs. Oliphant, Annie Houldsworth, Richard Bagot, Peatrice 
Harraden, ‘“‘ Dick Donovan’”’ and James Elroy Flecker. For 
whereas the newer Swiss winter resorts cater for short-stay 
visitors, Davos, because of its climatic attributes, has always 
had a settled English colony, and is, indeed, as cosmopolitan 
as Mentone or Madeira. Its season reaches its height in 
February, as is also the case with its neighbour, St. Moritz, 
where the Grand National toboggan race is often held as late as 
the first week in March. 

Last season, as I can testify. the Davos skating rink was 
open until well on into March. Enthusiasts were still ski-ing, 
too, in April, though the sun seemed to blaze with midsummer 
strength. And this leads to a final remark about the choice of 
a winter sport resort: Jt must not be too low. Ice and snow 
sports would never have attained their present refinement if 
they had not been conceived and systematised at places 5,ocoft. 
or more above the sea, where the occurrence of a thaw between 
December and. March is so rare as to be negligible, and where, 
consequently, the earnest experimenting and practising of the 
real experts is not interrupted. The resorts situated below 
5,000ft. are generally (not always) safe from thaw and clouds 
for the short period definable as the Public School Christmas 
holidays. Sportsmen anxious to perfect their ski-ing and skating 
throughout every possible moment until the spring drives them 
home should take care to ascertain from their guide-books or 
the tourist agency pamphlets what precisely is the altitude of 
the resort they propose to patronise. It is no mere chance 
that winter sports, which depend on frost, were originated in 
sunshine, for when we are in sunshine in such mountain regions 
it usually means that we are above the clouds, and therefore 
(in spite of the sunshine) above the thaw. 
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GRAZALEMA, THE MOORISH VILLAGE 


By HansLip FLETCHER. 


The illustrations to Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's article are from drawings made by himself and Mr. Kenneth Hobson in Spain. 


Both artists 


have very notably expressed the decorative quality of the mountain landscape and the marked difference between the Northern and 
Southern towns. From the 3rd to the 16th of this month the pictures will be on exhibition at Walker’s Galleries, in New Bond Street. 
‘ 


a 





PENA GRANDE, 


T was while enjoying a sketching tour in the South of 
Spain, staying in Ronda and attempting to fill our drawings 
with the sun and colour of the country, that our curiosity 
was aroused by a description from our host at the inn, of a 
Moorish village some leagues thence in the great mountains, 
only to be reached in the truly romantic way of mule back. 

So, on a brilliant summer morning here we are mounted on 
asses, which nicely pick their way down the rough tracks across 
the valley from Ronda, while our black-browed, olive-skinned 


GRAZALEMA. 
driver walks behind prodding and thwacking the beasts, 
accompanying force with a perpetual invective of rippling ‘ r”’ 
sounds. The result seems justified as our little cavalcade 
moves briskly, until we halt by a stream and fling ourselves 
down on a carpet of flowers in the shade of the Spanish chestnuts 
and olives. For we are in the heart of Andalusia, and fresh 
breezes temper the sun’s rays in this paradise. 

We resume our way through fields of corn and the scarlet 
poppy. It was well that we rested, for the asses now have a 
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precipitous and stony climb before them for some miles, but 
the plucky beasts, inured to such steeps, go up without a 
halt. Emerging from this rough track we take the open road 
through the mountain pass, and, looking backward, see Ronda 
perched high on her rock. 

The way is enlivened with traffic. All the world a-journeying 
like a Canterbury tale—asses and mules flicking with their tails 
the teasing fly; a comfort-loving woman, high mounted on 
her mule in a cradle made by her carpenter husband. The 
country assumes a wilder aspect and we are alone, and our guide 
points out a cross to murdered men killed here by brigands. 
The folk we have met certainly bespeak Moorish blood, with 
their dark eyes and olive skins. A vulture hovers above ready, 
should the wilful asses, edging the precipice, stumble and hurl 
us headlong. 

High up on a shelf of rock against giant peaks adheres in 
barnacle-like fashion a confusion of roofs, stones and towers, 
hardly distinguishable from its surroundings until nearer 
approach. Naturally, we wonder whether this remote eyrie 
is real and inhabited; but, learning that this is our quest, the 
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mimosa tree; smilingly he will be talking with the muleteers 
and harness maker, for he is loved and is in the confidence of all. 
Again, when work is laid aside in the evening, he is in the 
midst of the home circle at our posada, when one and all 
show a lively interest in the artists’ sketch books. 

We are early astir before the sun’s pitiless ray scorches the 
rock. Vendors with scales on the cobbled ways weigh out and 
sell the market produce to the good wives of Grazalema. The 
fountains are gushing water: woman and child carry the pitcher 
under the arm. Blocking the path are moving masses of green 
clover, only the heads and tails of the patient asses carrying the 
precious freight being visible. Another grass-grown street is 
filled with huddled sheep uneasily waiting their turn for the 
Andalusian to tie their black hoofs together and rob them of 
their thick brown fleece. 

At noon the heat is unbearable: plaza and streets are deserted, 
all have fled to the cool patios, while others creep into acleft of rock 
or are lucky to find a shady tree, and sleep through the hours. 

Presently the town awakes with yells and shouts of the 
children as they tear across the plaza. They vociferously 
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village of Grazalema, we speculate on the reception we shall 
meet with from the people who dwell on these cruel rocks. 
After pausing at the shrine, where the mountain casts a grateful 
shadow over our road, we ascend the steep path to the first houses, 
eyed curiously by a water-carrier and an old woman standing in 
her doorway. We climb the cobble-paved, narrow streets 
past the Civil Guard and reach the posada. We soon discover 
ahappy and contented people living in this stronghold of the 
mountains. The windows of our posada, as in all the houses 
of the Moor, are barred with wrought iron, cunning in 
design and workmanship—black bars against the dazzling 
whitewash, beautiful as the etched line. The inn is well 
kept and very clean. Beasts are stabled on the ground 
level, and at night the muleteer, fast asleep, may be seen stretched 
on sacking on the cobbled floor, to be up and over the moun- 
tains by daybreak. Presumably, our tired beasts were foddered 
below, while we were being received upstairs and drinking the 
aguadiente with our driver before he returns. 

The padre is staying here. He dines with us, and blesses 
our meals with his presence. He is to be seen at the stable 
door in the morning enjoying his milk warm from the goats, 
which are milked by a wrinkled old dame, who drives 
the tinkling herd from door to door. One meets the padre 
early coming out of his church door to the cool shade of the 


welcome the artist, who is relieved when a heaven-sent counter- 
attraction of a comrade, walking up with a live snake or a captured 
carrion crow, diverts their volatile attention. When we draw 
the Andalusian in his café we are welcomed and besieged with 
embarrassing kindness, and well stared at by the children who 
gather in the doorway. The proprietor calls his wife from the 
cool recesses of the house ; we become articulate as they recognise 
a common language in the drawing. 

The urchin, careless and free in the daytime, is seen helping 
his father in his café at night, placing the wicker chairs under the 
trees and darting across to the fountain to fill the earthenware jugs. 
The village musicians, a blaze of trumpets and cymbals—it 
must be admitted rather out of tune to the educated ear— 
bring a crowd in their wake. They stop to play two tunes in 
the plaza and then disappear to play their way through the 
narrow streets, drawing the children with them like the “‘ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” 

Left alone, we sip our aguadiente ; a cool breeze stirs the 
mimosa trees. How small the whitewashed houses and church, 
with three belfries, surrounding the plaza, look in the moonlight 
against the huge background of rock. 

The last café loungers have gone, and the quiet is only 
breken by the tolling of the bell of the mosque, which invites 
us to sleep and silence with the dwellers of the rock. 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS 


Adrienne Toner, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 
EXQUISITE is the word that swims, not ‘‘ darkly ’’ but with a sense 
of utter satisfaction, through the brain in summing up Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s new novel, Adrienne Toner. . Its quality is extra- 
ordinarily even. If there is a sense of dragging, a diminution of interest, 
somewhere towards the middle of the book—and that cannot be decided 
without a second reading, for the reader brings something to the enjoy- 
ment of a book, and here for a chapter or so I may have failed to play 
my part—it is only momentary and magnificently effaced by the fine 
spiritual quality of the last pages. This is and has been Miss Sedgwick’s 
strength, that, clearly as she sees the material and vividly as she presents 
it to us, acknowledging to the full its ‘‘ pull ” in life, she does not take 
what can be seen, felt, heard as the whole of her material. She writes 
of problems of the earth earthy, but she finds the answers to her ques- 
tions in the language of our immortality with terrible and tender 
implications. Adrienne Toner, the American heiress whose life at 
once so fatally and so happily becomes united with that of the jolly 
young Chadwicks of Coldbrooks and their friend Roger Oldmeadow, 
dominates the whole book. Extraordinarily self-sufficient, untried yet 
confident in her own reading of life, absurd without consciousness of 
absurdity, she seems at first almost a charlatan—at least in the sense 
of presuming to dictate where she has never experienced. Miss Sedg- 
wick’s real concern is with Adrienne’s growth through the agony of 
losing her husband’s love by her own fault, her own inability to be 
in the wrong or to accept the possibility of her own fallibility. She is 
not of the conventional persons of literature ; in fact, she seems physically 
among women what a Pekingese is among dogs, something a little 
quaint, strange, not unbeautiful but different, so different that ordinary 
rules do not measure her. Yet her development Miss Sedgwick has 
made utterly convincing. It is a fine book, with flashes of humour and 
a strong and clear reading of human life, and withal of a quality of 
which it can only be said at last, as at first, that it is exquisite. 


Tne Pride of Palomar, by Peter B. Kyne. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) 

I HAD always thought of Mr. Peter Kyne as an author whose delight 
was in the engaging rogue, but now that I have read The Pride of Palomar 
I know that the dashing, daring young hero is just as much his darling. 
Miguel Farrell, a Californian of mixed Spanish and Irish blood, whose 
demobilisation from the American Army sets all the machinery of 
the plot in motion, is everything that a hero should be: unhappy in 
circumstances, happy in temperament, with a boy’s heart and a man’s 
brain, an Irishman’s cleanness and a Spaniard’s fire. Mr. Kyne has 
managed, very cleverly, to make it quite clear that Don Miguel’s good 
qualities are no more cast-iron and inevitable than other people’s are. 
A shade of inclination to right or left, a very little less of this or more 
of this or that, or “‘ but for the grace of God ’’-—and there goes a clever 
young adventurer, no hero at all. Indeed, for quite half the book it 
does not seem at all a certainty that one wil! be able to go on liking 
Don Miguel till the end. The story centres round the fact that he has 
been reported killed, and, his father dying shortly afterwards, the 
Rancho Palomar has been taken over by the mortgagees. Miguel 
has a year in which to scrape together something like three hundred 
thousand dollars if the home of his race is not to be lost to him and— 
what to him as a loyal and far-seeing son of California is worse—become 
the prey of Japanese speculators. Novels which turn on someone’s 
anxious attempts to make good against heavy odds have a strong appeal 
for most people, perhaps as so many of us in one way or another are 
faced with similar problems ; here, as well, is a love story out of the 
common in its delicate freshness, and a quite exciting picture of country 
life in California. The vivacity of his style proves Mr. Kyne’s enjoy- 
ment in writing the book. Anyone who likes a romantic, clean, quick- 
moving story—perhaps just a little like the very best of Wild West 
films converted into literature—will enjoy it too. S. 


Alice — by Booth Tarkington. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
4s. 6d.) 

MR. BOOTH TARKINGTON writes with an ease that is apt to make 
us miss something of his skill. Alice Adams, without being a great or 
even an ambitious novel, is a very skilled one indeed. Out of events 
so trivial that comedy seems the only literary purpose to which they can 
be put, Mr. Tarkington weaves in this book the genuine stuff of tragedy. 
Alice Adams is a pretty but in no way remarkable. American girl, 
struggling to keep her social footing and to snatch a husband for herself 
among richer contemporaries. To this mean end she poses, pushes, 
flirts, gushes, lies. What is it, then, about her that secures and retains 
our sympathy? Mr. Tarkington suppresses nothing, glozes nothing ; 
indeed, we feel that he knows more about Alice than any man ought, 
in pity, to know about any girl. Nevertheless, Alice is throughout 
the book the object of our affectionate interest, the eager, foolish, lovable 
figure of youth crying for the moon and getting in place of it everlastingly 
a penny marble. That is a very real achievement ; for almost passion- 
ately we take Alice’s side ; absurdly we feel that we would screen her, 
in all her pitiful pretences, from her very creator, if we could—which is, 
of course, exactly what her creator means us to feel. Two scenes in 
particular stand out for the positively painful sympathy that they induce 
in us—the dance at which Alice, hopefully and even desperately deter- 
mined to enjoy herself, is gradually reduced to ghastly shifts for conceal- 
ing her lack of partners; and the terrible dinner, designed to bring 
an eligible admirer to the point, which loses him to her irrevocably. 
We leave Alice at the entrance to the place that she has dreaded for 
years, the Business College that is to transform her from a pretty 
parasite into a self-respecting human being. And, such is Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s skill, we fairly long to be able to shout after her up the stairs : 
*Tt’s all right, Alice! Don’t worry!” 





Some Pirates and Marmaduke, by E. A. Wyke Smith. (John 
Lane, 6s. 6d.) 

IT is a pity we could not have had Marmaduke’s adventures in the 

version given by himself in his diary, but unfortunately the diary was 

used by his fellow-pirates to light their pipes with. . He was a youth of 

a bold tendency who, at the age of sixteen, grew too very bold for his 
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sedate home in Devonshire and sct forth to embrace the career of pirate. 
Actually, the career of pirate may be said to have embraced Marmaduke, 
for he underwent before he was much older a number of disasters 
and deprivations which must have seemed excessive even to one whose 
taste ran to such delights. But the cruel mind of the author sees 
only humour in his misfortunes and, with the help of his own sprightly 
wit and Mr. George Morrow’s ludicrous illustrations, makes out of 
them a book which we have found highly diverting. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 


Novtssima Verba : Last Words, by Frederic Herrison. (Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) 

Max Beerbohm in Perspective, by Bohun Lynch. (Heinemann, ros. 6d.) 

The Second Person Singular, by Alice Meynell. (Humphrey Milford, 
6s.) 

Chess Fundamentals, by J. R. Capablanca. (Bell, 10s. 6d.) 

Eskimo Folk Tales, by Knud Rasmussen and W. Worster. (Gyldendal, 
15S.) 

Music : Lyrical and Narrative Poenis, by John Freeman. (Selwyn and 
Blount, 7s. 6d.) 


THE PLAYER-PIANO J. 
THE ARTIST 


By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 


RNEST NEWMAN, in his admirable book en the player- 
piano (which should be read and enjoyed by all 
interested not only in this instrument, but in many 
other germane questions), says: ‘‘ Modern pianoforte 
music approaches nearer every day to being unplayable 

except by a virtuoso and matters can only become worse 
in the future—some of the finest and most characteristic 
music of our day must remain unknown to all but a skilled 
pianist here and there.” (‘‘ The Player-Piano and its Music.”’ 
Grant Richards.) 

In learning to play a player-piano the question of technique 
is reduced to a minimum, and consists mainly in pedalling 
and the use of a few levers, which in so far as they belong to the 
mere technique of the instrument are speedily mastered, but 
which, where their use leads into the realm of psychology and 
wsthetics, afford some scope to the artist. It seems, therefore, 
that to provide would-be pianists with a player-piano is tanta- 
mount to making them a present of the years they would have 
had to spend in the acquisition of technique 

It is obvious that the genus player-piano can with advantage 
be put to various uses once its possibilities are realiscd. With 
a forthcoming concert in view, nothing is more delightful than 
to refresh one’s memory of the items on the programme before- 
hand (provided the concert agent condescends to let one know 
what they are). Good music wears well, and to those who 
hear it not only with their outward ears, but with the whole 
inner being alert and participant, the significance of the musical 
idea may be realised with added force by getting rid of the 
emotional temperament which the interpreter has it in his power 
to thrust as a personal comment between you and the composer. 
Let those who have suffered from this much abused prerogative 
of the interpreter rejoice at the opportunity afforded by the 
player-piano of getting rid of him. Let him try playing the 
masterpieces straight through from the roll without rubato or 
variations in dynamic intensity, but also without any tampering 
with the tempo (which is always indicated on the roll), for the 
rhythmic movement of a composition is intimately connected 
with the development of the musical idea. It is wonderful 
how free a performance of this kind sets the imagination ; it 
reminds one of a Shakespeare play given by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society with only a decorative background, and the 
minimum of stage properties, which opens the inner eyes and 
ears to the pure beauty of the dramatic idea. None but an 
inspired work will stand such a severe test, which is apt likewise 
to become a test of musicianship for player and listener. This 
bare exposition of the melodic line of a composition will winnow 
out those who love to pour out their souls through other men’s 
music, regardless of what becomes of the music during the 
process, who consider it no degradation to music’s high destiny 
to be used as a mere vehicle for the overflow of their obvious 
emotions—to them the finest work thus presented minus emotion 
will seem poor stuff. 

Would that every unfortunate blind musician or lover of 
music could by right claim a player-piano for his own, that he 
might wander at will through the maze of musical literature. 
There are but few places on this globe into which a player-piano 
cannot penetrate, given the necessary palm oil. What a solace 
for a man of musical taste condemned to live in the wilds away 
from his fellow men, to be able to keep in touch with musical 
ideas, to play all his old favourites during his scanty hours of 
leisure, to be able to sing songs new and old without waiting for 
an accompanist to turn up. His will be no lukewarm welcome 
to the mechanical instrument and to the case of rolls! 

What is the attitude of the composers to the player-piano ? 
It is true that the hand-artists themselves cannot entirely 
escape the mosi serious charge flung at the player-piano— 
that of being mechanical. What about compcsers, are they 
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altogether above suspicion in this matter? My dear sir, 
composers are born not made, or at least they used to be. Mais, 
nous avons changé tout cela! We no longer wait for the genius 
to pour forth music because he must; we do not wait for the 
idea clamouring for expression to become articulate; now 
the very children learn composition as a fascinating game, and 
our academies turn out hosts of clever young composers every 
year, ready to make the most of an idea. The good old counsel, 
not to speak unless you have something to say has gone out 
of fashion. Ernest Newman, in the book to which refererce 
was made above, has made out a very good case for the composer 
to compose directly for the player-piano when his ideas demand 
that medium of expression. Free from the tiresome and baffling 
restrictions of the human hand in the matter of fingers and 
stretching capacity, the composer for the player-piano can give 
wings to his imagination and indulge in new experiments in 
spacing and grouping which should prove stimulating, he can 
give closer attention to the subtleties of timbre. Later on, if 
he is gripped by the charm and infinite possibilities of the new 
modal scales with more than twelve notes to the octave (fourteen, 
sixteen, eighteen, twenty etc.), he can easily have his player- 
piano tuned to one of these; and if the ordinary landmarks of 
the keyboard have disappeared and the usual cctave stretch 
has increased by half, no one will worry. But that is a peep 
into the future; for, although the scales are ready and waiting 
to be used, composers willing to embark on revolutionary pionecr 
work are few. 

The new electrically played ‘‘ Duo-Art”’ player-pianos 
go a step further in exalting the machine and eliminating the 
human element. Readings by celebrated pianists of the best 
pianoforte music, classical and modern, are securcd by means 
of ingenious records, specially prepared and revised by them- 
selves with rubato expression, phrasing, agogic accent all 
accurately reproduced, even the touch is often cleverly imitated, 
and the pedalling up to a ceitain point, beyond which these 
instruments cannot go. It must be a curious experience for 
the pianist to be able to sit in an armchair at the other end of 
the room and hear his ghost playing with all his own peculiar 
idiosyncrasies his piéces de résistance. 

We, none of us, would w’sh to find the great pianists, whcse 
art we revere, losing their supremacy and abdicating in favour 
of the inspired machine; let us, therefore, say at once that 
there is, fortunately, no such immediate danger. It would be 
a terrible state of affairs if, while the real Paderewski was 
enthralling a large audience at Queen’s Hall, drawing the very 
soul of music from the keys with the magic of his touch, his 
electrical ghost should be able to attract a rival gathering at 
Wigmore or AZolian Hall with the selfsame programme. It 
might even become the fashion for the pianist to play concealed 
from view during performance ; the respective audiences would 
then be left to guess which was the real Paderewski ard which 
the ghost. One can so well imagine the animated discussions, 
the exchange of enthusiastic outpourings across the tea-tables 
after the concert ; the laughs up the sleeve on the part of those 
who thought they were in the know. However, no such 
embarrassing situation is likely to arise at present. 

We must now mention the limitations of mechanically 
played pianos, and must confess that, although some fifteen 
or twenty different weights and pressures of touch can be 
reproduced for every note on some player-pianos, yet there 
is still a certain elusive something missing which only the 
rare artist can and does give us—the elusive something which 
makes the fibre of the artist different from that of the ordinary 
mortal. Does his magnetism operate through his striking, 
pressing or caressing the keys; through his manner of raising 
the dampers from the three unisons, or through his use of the 
pedal which releases the mystericus powers of sympathctic 
resonance in the strings, in a thousand different degrecs, inter- 
rupting one natural polyphonic commentary, intensifying 
another, unconsciously selecting and varying the harmonic 
constituents of timbre? How is this accomplished ? Who 
is ready to reveal this mystery ? It may be that our subliminal 
self is at least a dual entity, the one part living in the world of 
ideas, of concepts, the other—the executive body—existing 
but to serve and realise these concepts by means of movements, 
some of which produce sound. The vapport between the two 
parts of the subliminal self should be perfect in the normal 
being; it is that perfect rapport which enables the foot upon 
the pedal and the finger on the key to express some of the beauty 
and ecstasy with which the artist-pianist or composer is charged 
and which cannot be expressed by any known formula: that 
is probably why no instrument but the human, which is in touch 
with subliminal realitics, will ever reproduce any of these 
mysteries. 

The limitations of the playcr-piano, then, are not serious, 
and we must be just and not saddle it with shortcomings and 
disabilities which belong to pianoforte or keyboard. If all who 
attempt to play the piano by hand were artists and musicians 
there would be neither raison d’éire nor excuse for the advent 
of the mechanically played instruments ; but they are not. When 





well played the player-piano is infinitely superior in all respects 
to the large majority of bad, indifferent or moderately good 
household pianists, but it cannot replace the supreme artist ; 
it can only imitate him as faithfully as a photograph reproduces 
a picture, a landscape or a friend, and as such let us wisely 
extend a welcome to the instrument. 
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TROPICAL DISEASE 
PREVENTION 


By Major GEN. SiR JoHN Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 


N the perusal of medical and veterinary literature in relation 

to the agricultural resources, development and prosperity 

of our Colonies and Dependencies, one is struck with the 

discrepancy which exists between the scientific discoveries 

relating to the causation of disease and the means which 
are exerted to prevent and eradicate it. There would appear 
to be no doubt that the science of bacteriology, affecting both 
human and animal disease, has outstripped the means whereby 
the knowledge gained is or can be applied to the most efficient 
and profitable purpose. Research into the etiology of disease 
avails nothing if the machinery for cure or prophylaxis is 
inadequate. Otherwise it is a beating of the air. 

For a considerable number of years a group of specific 
diseases, under the generic term of Trypanosomiasis, affecting 
human beings and animals, has engaged the attention of both 
medical and veterinary experts. The name “ trypanosome ”’ 
has come to be quite well known in ordinary conversation. 
Trypanosomes are parasites commonly infesting the blood 
or body juices. They are easily recognised by the microscope, 
and they exercise their pernicious réle by the destruction of the 
blood cells, anaemia resulting. 

The commonest examples of trypanosome diseases are 
surra, which carries off a large number of camels in India 
annually, and sleeping sickness, which is responsible for so much 
loss of human life in tropical Africa. Nagana is another form 
of the disease afiecting animals in tropical Africa. Diseases 
of this nature are communicated from anima! to animal and 
to man through the agency of biting flies, of which the tsetse 
fly of tropical Africa is one well known communicator. 

The deaths in human beings from sleeping sickness in Uganda 
alone during the past seventeen years has amounted to 250,000, 
but loss does not end there. Enormous numbers of horses and 
cattle have been carried off from tsetse fly infection, labour is 
def.cient, and huge productive territories have been surrendered 
to the tsetse fly. There is, furthermore, the danger of spread 
with the increasing transport and movement of people. The 
whole situation demands that serious action should be taken in 
respect to the eradication of this class of disease, to the con- 
sideration of ways and means for establishing immunity against 
the various forms both in men and animals, and to the cure of 
human beings and animals affected. When the life-history 
of a causal agent of disease is known, the war against it is half 
won. There remains only the application of a reasoned policy 
towards eradication and prevention. Causa sublata tollitur 
effectus. 

It is hopeful to note that an association under the title of 
‘““ Tropical Disease Prevention Association ”’ has taken the matter 
in hand and is in course of incorporation under the Companies 
Act. Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal is patron of the 
Association, and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
signified his interest. Lord Milner has expressed his entire 
sympathy with the aims of the Association and will be a vice- 
president. 

The Association desires to send out to Uganda an auxiliary 
Commission of medical and veterinary specialists to carry out 
necessary research, to apply special treatment to persons affected 
with sleeping sickness and to further investigation in other 
directions. Recently Dr. C. H. Marshall and Dr. S. M. Vassallo, 
both of the Uganda Medical Service, have worked out and applied 
a new form of serum treatment which up to now is claimed 
to have given a percentage of recoveries in man far higher than 
any other method. It is expedient that this method should 
be pursued, perfected or modified in the light of subsequent 
investigation and experience, and that there should arise from 
it an easy and practical method of immunisation. What is 
applicable to human beings is equally applicable to animals, 
and the Commission is wise and fortunate in securing the assist- 
ance and co-operation of veterinary experts. 

The Colonial Office has promised administrative support to 
a scheme of Dr. Marshall’s submitted by the Association, but 
there are neither public funds nor sufficient official staff available 
for the purpose of extensive research and application of the 
method to a large number of cases in the affected area. It is 
estimated that a sum of £50,000 will be required to carry out 
the scheme, which will cover a period of three to four years and, 
although it is realised that the present times are difficult for 
private financial aid, an appeal for funds is being made. Sub- 
scriptions will be gladly welcomed by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Tropical Disease Prevention Association, 71, Harley Street, 
London, W.1. It is hoped to be able to arrange for the Com- 
mission to start within the next few months under the leader- 
ship of Professor J. W. H. Eyre, M.D., F/R.S.E. (Professor of 
Bacteriology in the London University and Director of the 
Bacteriological Department of Guy’s Hospital), who in 1906 
was Chairman of the working party of the Malta Fever 
Commission. Success will mean the removal of a standing 
menace to Europeans and natives living in Africa as well as to 
domestic animals. 
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HERALDIC DEVICES AS ORNAMENT 


F the North Devon parish of 
Broadhembury the Rev. Augustus 

Montague Toplady, author of 

“Rock of Ages,”’ and advocate of 

Calvinistic principles in the Church 

of England, was for some time 

vicar. It is a parish near the junction of Devon, 
Somerset and Dorset, nestling in the shelter 
of the wooded heights of the Blackdown Hills, 
close to the prehistoric camp of Hembury 
Castle. Its chief adornment is the splendid 
Jacobean mansion, the Grange (illustrated and 
described in Country Lire, Vol. xvi, page 162). 
The property is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard for disposal. 

When the house was included in Jones’ 
** Views of Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen ” 
ninety years ago, he hazarded the conjecture 
that it was intended in shape to represent the 
letter “‘ I,”’ the initial of James I, as the letter 
‘* E”’ had often done for ‘‘ Good Queen Bess.” 
But as the house had been planned and partly 
built before the accession of James I, the only 
intentional change necessary would have been 
to shorten the wings and omit the central 
projection. In the eighteenth century a great 
deal of mischief seems to have been done to 
the house with the idea of improving it. 

Approaching the mansion through the 
finely wrought iron gate we notice the arms 
of the Drewe family, whose insignia are also 
in oak and plaster throughout the house. 
One of the Drewes was Recorder of the City 
ot London in the reign of Elizabeth. He died 
in 1622, and his son Thomas completed the 
erection of the Grange, which was named 
after the ancient grange or barn of the old abbey 
of Dunkeswell. That was part of the Church 
lands purchased by Sir Henry Wriottesley, 
who became Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Southampton. 

The use of heraldic devices as ornament 
is seen in its highest development, at the 
Grange, in the oak drawing-room. Each side 
of the room is divided by flat, highly decorated 
pilasters, and above the intervening panels 
are the coats of arms of the Drewes and their 
connections, including the Champernownes 
(June 11th last, page 738) and other families 
who have recently been mentioned in these 
columns. The ceiling is geometrical with 
pendants. The fine and boldly designed mantel- 
piece is surmounted by the Royal arms and 
supporters and a couple of quaint wooden 
figures, in Elizabethan crinoline-like skirts, 
supposed to denote ‘‘ Peace”’ and “‘ Plenty.” 
The western door of the room is carved with 
scenes from the ‘‘ Metamorphoses ”’ of Ovid. 

It is well situated for hunting with the 
Tiverton, Taunton Valley, East Devon and 
Silverton, and for fishing and shooting. The 
1,120 acres carry manorial rights. 


LEIGHTON, WILTS. 


"THE Wiltshire estate of Leighton, belonging 

to Mr. W. H. Laverton, will be offered at 
the Laverton Institute, Westbury, on December 
z4th, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The stone mansion of Georgian erection stands 
in the midst of a small but richly wooded park, 
and the total area of the estate is 850 acres, 
including a couple of large farms, and a con- 
siderable tract of woodland. The house has a 
private theatre, and is fitted with central heating 
and electric light, and there are four bathrooms. 
The rental, exclusive of the mansion and park, 
is £1,250 a year. Another property to come 
under the hammer of the firm at an early date 
is Grindon Hall, Sunderland. 


SLAINS CASTLE FOR SALE. 


LAINS CASTLE is to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at an early 
date by order of Sir John R. Ellerman. The 
Aberdeenshire residential, agricultural and 
sporting estates comprised in the auction 
extend to 7.200 acres, including Long- 
haven. Of these the Cruden estate, with 
Slains Castle, has an area of 4,200 acres, and 
the Longhaven portion, 3,000 acres, has a 
good modern house. There are forty-nine or 
fifty well equipped farms and many small 
holdings. Low ground shooting and a grouse 
moor, net fishing for salmon, sea fishing and 
golf are among the sporting attractions of this 
Aberdeenshire estate, which lies eight or nine 
miles from Peterhead and thirty from “ the 
Granite City.”” The place was the scene of a 
battle, notable even among ‘the fierce fighting 
in Scottish history, in the year 1005, between 


Malcolm II and the Danes under the leader- 
ship of Cnut, in which the latter were totally 
defeated. The shore at Cruden is singularly 
abrupt and majestic, with bold and lofty red 
granite rocks and black basaltic prominences. 
Dr. Johnson recorded in the course of his 
celebrated tour in Scotland that Slains Castle 
was the place from which he would like to 
behold a storm. Slains Castle, close to the 
seashore, was for generations the stronghold 
of the Earls of Erroll. The Cruden golf 
course is on the estate. 


CROWN PROPERTIES. 


"THE Crown agents are desirous of letting 

the Moat House at Eltham (Messrs. 
Clutton) ; and the town mansion, No. 145, 
Piccadilly (Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A.). 
In all probability the latter house stands on 
part of the site of the once celebrated tavern 
known by the sign of ‘‘ Hercules’ Pillars.’ 
In its prime that resort was the extreme ‘‘ West 
End” of London. Wycherley refers to it in 
*“'The Plain Dealer,’? and Fielding’s allusion 
to it, in ‘‘ Tom Jones,” may afford an excuse for 
taking down that most refreshing book from 
the shelves. 

It was a favourite stopping place for 
gentlemen arriving from the West of England. 
Squire Allworthy in ‘‘ Tom Jones ”’ is stated to 
have lived in Somerset, and Western’s estate 
adjoined his, as Tom first learned to his cost. 

No. 145, Piccadilly, at Hyde Park Corner, 
overlooks both the Green Park and Hyde Park, 
and is a spacious house approached by a 
carriage-way used in common with No. 144. 
It has twenty-five bedrooms and an electric 
passenger lift. Offers for the lease for twenty- 
one years, at an annual rental, should be 
deposited on or before February 22nd. 

The Moat House at Eltham must, to get 
the proper atmosphere, be considered after 
perusal of the illustrated description of one 
of Eltham’s glories, Eltham Lodge (CouNTRY 
Lire, Vol. xix, pages 498 and 882; and Vol. 
XLVI, pages 168 and 210). The Lodge was the 
work of Hugh May, who is commemorated in 
Mid-Lavant church by a brass styling him 
“* Comptroller of the Castle of Windsor and by 
his Maytie appointed to be sole Architect in 
Contriving and governing the works in the great 
alterations made by his Maytie in that Castle,”’ 
a claim confirmed by John Evelyn’s note of 
Windsor Castle in 1671. The moated 
house, now to be let with vacant possession, 
stands in grounds of t1o$ acres, near the old 
Palace, close to the Eltham golf course, and 
handy for London. 

Yet another Crown property is to be let 
on lease, through Messrs. Clutton, the Datchet 
house, Sandlea, on the banks of the Thames 
and facing the Home Park, Windsor. The 
16 acres of grounds have a river frontage of 
gooft., the place to read the ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler,” for at Datchet Izaak Walton would fish 
‘* for a little samlet or skegger trout, and catch 
20 or 40 of them at a standing,” along with 
‘*that under-valuer of money, the late Provost 
of Eton College, Sir H. Wotton, a most dear 
lover and frequent practiser of the art of 
angling.” For Wotton esteemed “his idle 
time not idly spent ” in fishing, ‘‘ after tedious 
study a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
passions, a procurer of contentedness, begetting 
habits of peace and patience in those that 
professed and practised it.’’ Verrio built a 
summer retreat at Datchet, Pope praises the 
fishing there, and it was at Datchet that Falstaff 
was nearly drowned. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY CLUB. 


"THE New University Club, St. James’s 

Street—the freehold of which was for 
some time in the market and was bought in, as 
recorded in Country Lire (March 2oth, 1920), 
at £130,000, by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co.—has just been modernised and enlarged, 
a new lift, additional bedrooms, new lavatories 
and an improved kitchen having been installed. 
Stained glass medallions of all the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges have been placed in 
the panels of the windows overlooking Arlington 
Street, and the place seems to have been put 
in a fair way to continue for a long period as 
one of the favourite clubs for University men. 
In deciding, after much deliberation, to remain 
in St. James’s Street, the committee of the 
Club has, no doubt, done a wise thing. 


The Overseas Club and Patriotic League 
has purchased Vernon House, Park Place, 
St. James’s Square, the town mansion of the 
late Lord Hillingdon, through Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, who have sold the freehold 
double-fronted house, No. 21, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 


THORPE HALL AND TEMPLE NEWSAM. 


ORD BYNG OF VIMY has let Thorpe 
Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, for five years, 
through Messrs. Trollope. Lady Byng’s love 
of gardening has made its mark in the beauty 
of the grounds. 

' Temple Newsam (described and illustrated 
in Country Lire, Vol. xvi1, page 522), men- 
tioned in these columns as being for sale 
(October 29th last, page 560), has been pro- 
visionally purchased by the Leeds Corporation 
for £35,000, from the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.-P. 

‘The Manor House, King’s Sutton, Banbury, 
a” Tudor structure, and 66 acres; and Chal- 
combe House, Banbury, in the Elizabethan 
style, with 272 acres, have been sold this week 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Next Tuesday, at Chepstow, Messrs. 
Castiglione and Sons will sell the remaining 
portions of Sedbury Court, Gloucestershire, 
having already sold fifty-four farms and smali 
holdings to the tenants for nearly £49,000. 


A NEW SALE-ROOM. 


ANOTHER new mart has just been com- 
*“ pleted in the West End, but it is not an 
addition to the number of private sale-rooms, 
simply the result of a removal. The West- 
minster City Council some weeks ago decided 
to dispose of the premises in Piccadilly which 
have been occupied by Messrs. Goddard and 
Smith, and the firm has consequently had to 
secure othe: accommodation. "They found it 
in No. 22, King Street, St. James’s, and from 
to-day the offices and sale-room will be at 
that address, instead of, as heretofore, at 
Piccadilly. The new offices and sale-room 
adjoin St. James’s Theatre. Next Wednesday 
Messrs. Goddard and Smith will offer a freeho!d 
overlooking Pevensey Bay, known as ‘The 
Bungalow, Ocklynge, near Eastbourne; an 
old-fashioned freehold at Sawbridgeworth, 
Sayesbury Manor, and other property. 
PRIVATE TREATY TRANSACTIONS. 

GALES effected by private negotiation through 
“Messrs. Hampton and Sons include one 
or two just prior to auction and others im- 
mediately after, and several in conjunction 
with firms in the districts where the properties 
are situated. Among the freeholds so dealt 
with, in the firm’s latest list, are Great House 
Court, East Grinstead (to a client of Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co.); Holden House 
and 10} acres, at Southborough Common, an 
Early Georgian residence ; Widmore Grange, a 
seventeenth century house at Bromley (Messrs. 
Levens and Son jointly concerned) ; Monken- 
holt, Hadley Green, a Georgian house; a 
modern freehold in Vicarage Road, Cromer ; 
Burkitts and 5 acres at Dedham, near Co!- 
chester ; Rivermead, Rickmansworth, a modern 
residence and 2 acres (Messrs. Swannell and 
Sly jointly concerned) ; Bishopsdown Grange, 
Tunbridge Wells, 3 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Brackett and Sons); a modern house 
and 3 acres at Crowborough, known as Sand- 
ridge (with Mr. E. J. Parris) ; and houses in 
Eton Avenue, Hampstead : Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood ; and Mayfair, No. 58, Green 
Street, a Cubitt-built mansion close to Hyde 
Park. 

A fairly steady though less active demand 
for farms is to be noted, among the sales being 
those by Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, ot 
Heath Farm, 268 acres, near Banbury; and 
by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, ot 
153 acres between Rugby and Nuneaton, known 
as Dole House Farm, and Abbey Farm, 298 
acres, part of Kirkstead estate, Woodhall Spa. 

Westbridge, Ryde, recently offered by 
auction by Messrs. Wallis, Riddett and 
Co., has been sold by them. A compact 
freehold property of 55 acres, it includes the 
residence, lodge, cottages and a _ farmery, 
with beautifully timbered meadows. 

Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. have 
sold by private contract Brawn Farm, Sand- 
hurst, near Gloucester, of 250 acres. 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker have 
been successful in disposing of Littlestonc, 
Compton, Winchester. ARBITER, 
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THE INDUSTRY OF CHAMPAGNE MAKING 


PERNAY is a great centre for the growing of vines 

and the making of champagne. It is close to Rheims, 

and is situated on the left bank of the Marne. The 

chalk rocks and sides of the town are cut into enormous 

caves of great extent, and it is said that these caves 
were made by the Romans, for Epernay was the Sparnacum 
of ancient days. Mme. Veuve Pommery was the first to whom 
it occurred to use these catacombs for cellars, and they can hold 
ten millions of bottles. In 1592 the town was taken by Henri 
Quatre, but not before a desperate, determined siege had forced 
the inhabitants to surrender. It was during the fighting which 
then took place that Marshal Biron was killed. To-day it has a 
cheerful, clean-streeted appearance, and I noticed far less gutter 
effects than is regrettably the case in many French towns! 
I also noticed much more tuneful street cries here in the early 
morning ; but may this presumably be owing to the champagne 
atmosphere which must, one can well imagine, in some sense 
be present ? One cry I heard was a musical chant, ending in a 
rapid chromatic scale. Even the coal carts have a pleasant 
tinkling bell which makes music up the street. The working- 
men wear broad sashes. Sometimes these are red, sometimes 
other colours. The streets themselves of these Champagne 
towns have an indescribably delicious scented air—the scent 
of the wine in the making. Round about are the fields where 
the vines grow in close, serricd lines. Through each division of 
vines is a straight, narrow path. The leaves are all tinted in 
light brown patches of colour. In some places the outside edge 
of the leaves is turned a bright 
dark brown, and they glisten 
with a sort of sheen of smatter- 
ing light blue on their surface. 
The clusters of tiny purple 
grapes grow on the underside of 
the vines. Ihave not often seen 
anything so perfect in effect as 
the stretch of sloping meadows 
all mapped out in _ regular 
orderly plots of vines trained 
to their supports of greyish- 
coloured, bristling sticks, looking 
for all the world like a regiment 
of soldiers shouldering rifles. 
Over all these vineyards was a 
soft, exquisite tint of greyish 
violet purple. The fleeting lights 
and shadows as I watched were 
chasing each other over hill and 
meadow and forest. In the 
woods were infinite gradations 
of green; only here and there, 
and but rarely as yet, could 1 
catch sight of autumn’s warn- 
ing flag of danger which showed 
that summer was passing—was 
well-nigh over. Still, there were 
not lacking close at hand here 
and there her thumb mark on 
leaf of tree and sapling. The 
few autumnal tints made, how 
ever, a curious and striking 
effect because of the deep blue- 
«reen tint which lay over clumps 
of the vines. ‘These regular 
orderly plots lend themselves to 
the sort of trim, statistical look which a French landscape so 
often has, with its trees cut to pattern and all in straight lines 
to the horizon. 

Along the road as I came were little companies of cheerful 
vine pickers, all in the gayest spirits apparently over the work 
before them. Men, women and children all labour together. 
In rows up the narrow passages between the vines stood the 
tall, brown wicker baskets in which the grapes are thrown as 
they are picked. One could see here and there a group of white- 
shirted men engrossed in grape gathering. From vine to vine 
flew little parties of birds, also keen to be pickers on their own 
account. Now and then one came to little colonies of grey- 
roofed cottages, the cool grey-slated spire of the village church 
appearing in their midst. 

The first vine plantations in the district of Champagne 
were of great antiquity. Local historians tell us that there are 
records stating that the Roman Emperor Probus ordered his 
troops in time of peace to replant in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims and Chalons the vines which had been destroyed by 
Domitian. Certainly it is known that St. Rémy, Archbishop 
of Rheims, in his will dated 530, left to the clergy of his diocese 
certain plots of vines. In the eleventh century Pope Urban II 
used to have the wine of this district sent him. He considered it 
far above all the vintages in the world. It was not, however, 
until the fourteenth century that vine planting was inaugurated 
on such a large scale as then became the case. For then both 
the rouges et gyis champagne were judged worthy to appear on the 
tables of kings. Henry VIII of England, Charles V, Francis I 
and Pope Leo X all sent for it. It figured at the banquets of the 


coronations of Francis II, Charles 1X, Henry III and Louis XIII. 
But at this time it was not effervescent, for it was only at the 
close of the seventeenth century, about 1670, that Dom Pérignon, 
monk cellarer of the Abbey D’Hautvillers, near Epernay, dis- 
covered the means of making champagne effervescent and 
sparkling by means of substituting the stopper of cork for the 
stopper of hemp soaked in oil, which had been used before for 
the bottles; and also the way that the wine could be cleared 
and brightened without being obliged to dépoter the bottles. 
He made an exhaustive study of the conditions under which the 
vines grew. He found that knowledge of the amount of sugar 
existing in them was imperative. If the wine, by the fermenta- 
tion of autumn, did not contain enough sugar, the effervescent 
quality in them would be insufficient. If it contained, on the 
other hand, too much, the bottles would be smashed by the 
violence of the wine’s effervescence. 

When I was in Rheims I went to the Caves de Pommery 
and went carefully all over them. There one has the exact 
methods explained of each process. Induced fermentation by 
means of putting in each bottle a glass of ‘‘ liqueur ’’—sugar 
candy dissolved in wine—is one of the most important items. 
After this is done the temperature of the air has to be most 
carefully watched; but, nevertheless, on an average, thousands 
of bottles do explode during the second fermentation. In 1843 
Mme. Clicquot, who possessed a larger proportion of vines then, 
at any rate, than did anyone else, lost 400,000 bottles in this 
way. When the sediment begins to be deposited after this 





BOTTLING CHAMPAGNE IN THE CAVE-CELLARS OF EPERNAY. 


method of fermentation the bottles have to be placed head 
downwards in long racks, and every day for six weeks or two 
months a man has to lift each bottle, give it a small vibration 
to detach the sediment, and replace it more nearly in an upright 
position. When the sediment is all shaken into the neck of 
the bottle it is ready for its dégorgement. This consists in 
cutting the wire, when the accumulated force in the bottle ejects 
the cork and the sediment with it. Then the bottle is recorked, 
filled up with purified wine and replaced in the racks. This 
process is sometimes repeated two or three times. The dosage 
follows, which is the adding of a certain amount of ‘‘ liqueur ”»— 
candy dissolved in white wine—for ordinary champagne and 
in red wine for “ pink.’”’” There are 500 people employed in 
these caves, of whom 80 are women. The men receive 4frs. 
to 6frs. a day, the women only 3frs., but they have a much airier 
room in which to work, which is certainly something, though, 
perhaps, they would prefer the same rate of remuneration and 
a less airy room! During the season when the wine is bottled— 
April to June—the number of employés exceeds 850. 


Salut 4 toi Vigne féconde! 

Au flane des coteaux Champenois 
Tu puises le nectar des Rois - 

Et le plus joyeux vin du monde! 


Tes pampes verts, ta grappe blonde 
Réjouissent le coeur, les yeux 

Du vigneron laborieux. 

Salut a toi Vigne féconde! —G. C. 


I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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